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SCRIBNER'S HOLIDAY 


5 GENERAL HARRISON’S GREAT BOOK 
* This Country of Ours. 


5 


S and familiar to be well known. I hope it may also tend to promote an intelligent patrioti=m - 


5 Navy Department—Departments of the Inierior and Agriculture—Independent Boards and tS, 


“4 while charmingly in key with the stories, are exquisite in their firmness, grace, and feeling, Indeed, they a 


Se 


a) 


| to depict realistically scenes ofa bygone age, 


) By Epira WHARTON and OGDEN CopMaN, Jr. With 56 full-page illustrations. Small 4to, $4.00. iS 


/ his or her surroundings, esthetically speaking, The problems encountered in the attempt to make the inte- \°. 


; various forms of construction drawn from characteristic mode]s of various periods, 


DODO OOD OOD DOOD 


BOOKS 


By BeNJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the United States, 12mo, $1.50, ‘Oe 
“The purpose of the book is to give a better knowledge of things that have been too near += 


and a faithful discharye of the duties of citizenship.”"—Author’s Preface. 


CoNTENTS.—Tke Constitution—The Congress—The President—The State Department—The 
Treasury Department—Departments of War and Justice—The Post-Office Department—The 


Commissions—The Judiciary. is 
“* Nowhere could there be found a volume better adapted to popular uses than this compendium of one ‘2 


of the wisest of our Presidents, . . . These chapters ... p & per t value.” —N, Y. Tribune, 


Old Creole Days. By George W. Cable. iS 
With 8 full-page illustrations and 14 head and tail pieces by ALBERT Hk&kTER, all reproduced oF 
in photogravure, and with an original cover design by the same artist. 8vo, $6.90. Ox 
A few copies still left of the Special Limited Edition on Japan paper. Each, $12.00 net. om 
This edition of Mr, Cable’s masterpiece is a most remarkable achievement, Mr, Herter’s illustrations, { 


have probably never been equalled in these qualities by any American illustrator, The volume, with its wide Oy 


margins, fine paper. and beautifal printing, really marks an epoch in the art of book-making on this side of Ss 
the water, and forms an ideal gift-book, It is as unique in its mechanical perfection as the stories them- ¢-= 

selves are in our literature, + 

London: As Seen by C. D. Gibson. oy 

Written and illustrated by Cartes Dana GriBson. Large folio, 12x18 inches, 

Edition de Luxe, limited to the first 20 impressions, with special features. $10.00 net. Oy 


The readers of Scribner's Magazine will remember this interesting series of articles, but they will On 

robably be much surprised at the present form, The large size has made it possible to do much greater (> 
Justice to the illustrations, all of which have been remade, and much unpublished material has been added, ‘2 
making practically a new presentation of thesubject, The volume represents Mr, Gibson’s most important 
artistic output so far, and 13 of the greatest interest. 


The First Christmas Tree. By Henry Van Dyke. ic 


With full-page illustrations by HowarRD reproduced in decorative bor- 
ders, illuminated title, and a striking cover design. 8vo, $1. Yo, 
Dr, Van Dyke is here in his happiest vein, for his keen feeling for nature and his deep religious sense .° 
have combined to render this story, dealing as it does with the transition to Christianity from primitive | x 
savagery, vivid and moving in the extreme, The illustrations wy Mr. Howard Pyle are noteworthy exam- |° 
ples of that artist’s sterling and satisfactory work, and of his ability, by conscientious attention to minutia, ou 
AC) 


The Decoration of Houses. 


= 


This will be a most suggestive and helpful work to everyone who is interested in “* making the best” of 


rior of one’s home look attractive are here met by presenting examples of the most artistic ways of treating 1° 


Social Life in Old Virginia Before the War. 6; 


By Taomas Netson PaGe. With illustrations by the Misses CowLEs. 12mo, $1.50. 


A vivid picture in Mr, Page’s usual fascinating style of the conditions and manners that existed among \2: 
the ante-bellum gentle-folk of Virginia, which is admirably ———— by the illustrations, imaginative L° 


and realistic, The latter form a very unusually artistic and striking series, and help one greatly in obtaining on 
an idea of these picturesque p ople, On 


English Lands, Letters, and Kings. e 
The Later Georges to Queen Victoria. By Donatp G. MitcHeEtt (“ Ik Marvel’). ee 
12mo, $1.50. 


This veteran author here continues his survey of the field of English letters, which The Outlook has 
pronounced ** the most attractive of the familiar introductions to the stady of English literature.” 


Previous Volumes. Each, $1.50. From Celt to Tudor.—From Elizabeth to 
Anne.—Queen Anne and the Georges. The Four 
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a Audubon and His Journals 
/ By Marta R. AUDUBON, with Notes by Elliott 
Coues. With and other illus- 
trations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50 

Contents:—Biography.—The Euro 
Journals, The Labrador Tour- 
nal, ~~: Missouri River Journal, 
1843.—The Episodes, 

y The book is v.luable as presenting a carefully 
3% studied biography of our greatest ornithologist, pr: - 

pared from his own writings, and correcting and add- 
34 ing to th» former accounts, many brilliant unpub- 
.) lished letters and fragments from the journals being 


given, 
The Workers 

An Experiment in The East. By 
4+ WALTER A. WYCKOFF. ith illustrations. 

©3  12mo, $1.25. 

This most unusual book tells the experiences of a 
college-bred man who for two years earned his living 
us an unskilled laborer in order to find out for himselr 
the actual conditions of the American workingman, 


St. Ives 


Being the Adventures of a French Prisoner 
in land. By RoBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
(Fourth Edition.) 12mo, $1.50. 

“*We are inclined to think it is in ‘St, Ives’ that 

. Stevenson erects his true monument as a master of 

narrativestyle,”— The Bookman. 

In the Cameo Edition 

©. Each with frontispiece Etching. 16mo, $1.25. 

+=+ BY J. M. BARRIE | BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


+ 


Licht Idyits Little Rivers 
On A Window ia Thrums The Poet-y of Tennyson 


=+ 


Burnett’s Famous Juveniles 


_,) Anentirely new edition of Mrs. BURNETT’s 
= famous juveniles from new plates, with all 
) the original illustrations by Reginald B. 
Ye Birch. Bound in beautiful new cloth bind- 
ing designed by Reginald B. Birch. 5 vols., 
12mo, Each $1.25. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy.—Two Little 
| Pilgrims’ Progress.—Piccino and Other 
2 Child Stories —Giovanni and the Other. 
*®, —Sara Crewe, Little Saint Elizabeth, 
~, and Other Stories (in one volume), 


a Three New Henty Books 
Each 12mo, $1.50. 
we “Mr, Henty’s books never fail to interest boy 
=} readers, Among writers of stories of adventure he 
‘=~ Stands in the very first rank.”"—The Academy 
(London), 
% With Frederick the Great. A Tale of the Seven 
@) Years’ War, With 12 full-page illustrations by Wal 
2X A March on London. A Story of Wat Tyler’s 
“S\ Rising, With $ full-page illustrations by W. A. 
Margetson, 
$s; With Moore at Corunna. A Story of the Penin- 
Yeh sular War, With 12 full-page illustrations by Wal 


RS] aget, 

*s} Will Shakespeare’s Little Lad 

By Imogen CLaRK. With illustrations and 
C cover design by R. B. Birch. 12mo, $1.25. 


eS) FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Vasari’s Lives of the Painters 


By GrorGIo Vasari. Edited in the light of 
recent discoveries by E. H. and E. W. Blash- 
field and A. A. Hopkins. 4 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 

“* This is in the best sense a popular set of books 


and deserves to be successful, . . . They will be 
held invaluable wherever Italian art is studied with 
diligent interest.”—New York Tribune. 

“*The best English edition in existence,”"— New 
York Evening Post. 


His Grace of Osmonde 


(Being the Portion of that Nobleman’s Life 
omitted in the Relation of His Lady's 
Story, Presented to the World of Fashion 
under the title of “‘A Lady of Quality.” 

Hopeson BURNETT. 12mo, 


Wo 
¥ 


Mrs, Burnett's striking and successful novel of laet 
year is now followed by a novel even more remark- 
able in thatit marks what is probably a unique ex- 
periment in fiction, There have been sequels, and 
very successful sequels; but this novel is not a sequel, 
but in the fullest sense a companion, being the man’s 
= of —— of which the woman’s side has already 

een told, 


9) 


Mrs. Knollys, and Other Stories a 
By F. J. Stmmson. 12mo, $1.50. 


This new volume by the author of “‘ Guerndale,” 
** First Harvests,” and *‘King Noanett,”’ contains 
much of Mr, Stimson’s best work, including two new 
stories, and is published uniform with Stockton’s “‘A 
Story-Teller’s Pack,” 


An Old-Field School Girl 


By MaRIon HakLAND. With 12 full-page illus- 
rations, 12mo, $1.25. 


With Crockett and Bowie 


Or, Fighting for the Lone Star Flag. A Tale of {@ 
Texas. By KIRK MUNROE. “Firustrated. 
(White Conqueror Series.) 12mo, $1.25. 


Lullaby Land. Songs of Childhood {3 
By EUGENE FIELD. With an introduction by 3, 


enneth Grahame, and illustrated by Charles += 
Robinson. 12mo, 


The Stevenson Song-Book 


Verses from “A Child Garden,” by ROBERT 
LovuIs STEVENSON, with music by various 


composers. A companion volume to the 7 
‘*Field-De Koven Song-Book.” rge 8vo, 


$2.00. 
The Knights of the Round Table 
By Witu1AM HENRY FRostT. Illustrated by 


S. R. Burleigh. 12mo, $1.50. 


The King of the Broncos 


And Other Tales of New Mexico. By CHARLES 
F. Lummis. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


Lords of the World 


A Story of the Fall of Carthage and Corinth. 
By A. J. CouRcH. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
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HARPER BROTHERS 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


MARCHES! AND MUSIC. Passages from the life of a Famous 
Singing Teacher, By Mathilde With an intro- 
duction by Massenet. Illustrated, Post 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, deckel edges and gilt top, $2.50. 


WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. By Poul tney . Author of 
The German Struggle for Liberty,” Borderland of 
Czar and Kaiser,” etc. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, $2.50. 


By W. D. HOWELLS: 


An Opea-Eyed Conspiracy. An Idyl of Saratoga, Post 8vo, 
cloth $1.00. 


The Landlord at Lion’s Head. A Novel, Illustrated by 
W. T. Smedley. Post Svo, cloth, $1.75, 


THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. 
Stockton. Illustrated by Peter 
ornamental, $1.50. 


A Novel, By Frank 8. 
Nowell. Pest 8vo, cloth, 


“ALL HANDS.” Pictures of Life in the United States Navy. | 
Zogbaum. 


By Bufus Fi Author of “Horse, Foot, and 
Dragoons,’’ Large 4, cloth, ornamental, colored top, $5. 


THE MARTIAN. A Novel, B Maurier, Author 
of “Peter Ibbetson,” “Trilby, by the 
author, Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.75, ‘Il hree-quarter 
calf, $3.50, Three-quarter crushed levant, $4.50, A 
glossa: *y of the French expressions is included, 

Edition de Luxe, on hand made paper, with deckel edges 

—the illustra’ ions in sepia and the text in black, Large 8vo, 

bound in vellum, Limited to 500 numbered copies, $10, 00. 


OUTLINES IN LOCAL COLOR. Stories, By Brander Matthews. 
Auther of ** Vignettes of Manhattan,” “Tales of Fanta» = 
Fact," etc, Lilustrated, Post 8vo, cloth, ornamen 

1,50, 


MY STUDIO 


NEIGHBORS. By William Hamilton Gibson. 
Author of Kye Spy,” “Sharp byes,’ Llustrated 
by the author, 8vo, cloth ornamental, $2.50, 


HARPER'S CONTEMPORARY ESSAYISTS: 
ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, 
1,50 each, 


The Personal Equation. By Harry Thurston Peck. 
Certain Ac epted Heroes, as —. Essays in Literature 


and Politics. By Henry Cabct 
How to Tell a Story, and Other Fssaye. By Mark Twain. 
Book acd Heart: Essays on Literature and Life, By 


Thomas Wentworth 
The Relation of Literature to Life. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
Impressions and Experiences. By W. D. Howells. 
oem of Fictions, and Other Ventures in Criticism. By 
Matthews. 


Harper &Br 


A LEGEND OF —- Pictures and Verses of English 
Society, By George du Maurier, Author and illustrator of 
Martian,” * Tribe etc. Large 4to, cloth, orna- 


mental, $5.00, 

A YEAR FROM A REPORTER'S NOTE-BOOK. By Richard 
Haraing Davis. Author of ** The Princess Aline,” “* Three 
Gringves Venezuela,”’ etc, Illustrated, Post Syo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.50 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By “Wig Vol, 11, 


Completing the Work, Post cloth, $1.50. 


By JOHN FOX, Jr.: 


“Hell Fer Sartain,” and Other Stories. Post Svo, cloth, 
ornamental, uncut edges and colored top, $1.00, 


Kentuckians. A Novel, Illustrated by W. T. Smodley. 
Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25, 


THE SHEPHEARD’S CALENDAR. Twelve Eclogues, By 
Edmund . Newly adorned with twelve pictures and 
other devices by Walter Crane. 


Square 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $2,00, 


THE WOOING OF MALKATOON: COMMODUS. Two Poems, 


By Lew Wallace. Author of **Ben Hur,” *‘ The Prince of 
“The Boyhood of Christ,” etc, Lilustrated by 


. V. Du Mond and J. B. Me 7 8vo, cloth, ornamen 
devkel edges and gilt tup, $2.50, 


ARS RECTE VIVENDI. Being Essays Written for ‘* The 

by William Curtis, Author of “Prue 
Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, uncut edges 
and gilt top, $1.25. 


CELEBRATED TRIALS. By Henry Lauren Clinton, Author of 
“*Katraordinary Cases.” with nine portraits, Crown 
8vo, cloth, uncut ejges and gilt top, $2.50. 


SPANISH JOHN. Being a Memoir, now first published in 
complete fourm, of the Early Life and Adventures of Col- 
onel John McDonell, known as “ Spanish John,” when a 
Lieutenant in the Company «f St, James of the Regiment 


Iriandia in the Service of the King of Spain, Operating in 
Italy, By William McLennan. Iilustrated by F, de Myrbach. 
Post 8vo, cloth, o:namental, $1,50, 


A HISTORY OF METHODISM. By James M. Buckley, 'n two vol- 
umes, With over 100 portraits and views, 8vo, cloth, $5.00, 


LORRAINE! A Romance. By Robert W. Chambers. Post 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25, 


LOCHINVAR. A Novel, 
Men of the Moers H 


by de Thulstrap. 


By 8. B. Crockett, Author of “The 
Gray Man,” ete, Illustrated 
‘ost Svo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


Two Volumes. Cloth, $10.00 net. 


A Memoir. 
The First Edition was 


published October 12. 


This, the most famous biography 
since Lockhart’s Life of Scott, com- 
prises many hitherto unpublished 
poems, letters, and the personal recol- 
lections of old friends, such as Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
Mr, Lecky, Professor Palgrave, etc, 

The portraits and views illustrating 
it are uncommonly fine, 


By His Son. 


The Second Edition was 


published October 23. 

“*Two salient points strike the 
reader of this memoir. One is that it 
is uniformly Sacnetes, so rich fa 
anecdote and margin aa to hold 
the attention with the power of a 
novel, In the next place, it has been 
e together with consummate tact, 
f not with academic art, . . . It 
is faultless in its dignity,”—The 
Tribune, New York, 


The Third Edition was 
published November 10. 


“The chief worth of the book, of 
course ,is its minute and illuminating 
portrayal of Tennyson himself, Its 
value is only less for the oe it 
affords of other men of his time, 
Both make it a Lae oy that is 
likely to be more than the book of 
one year, or of two,—The Tran- 
script, Mass, 


BIOGRAPHIES OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 
The Story of Gladstone’s Life. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. | By Justin MoCarrnay, M. P., author of “A His- 


The Letters of 


Two volumes. Crown 8vo. Price, $4.00. Edited 


by FreDERICc G. KENyon. 


Simple natural letters telling of the life of an observant 
woman among interesting people and stirring events, 


Col. HeENRY INMAN, late of the U.S, Army. 


The Old Santa Fe Trail. 


tory of Our Own Times.” Cloth, 8vo, $6.00. 
The story of Mr, Gladstone's life is illustrated with por- 
traits of many men prominent in English politics, 


With eight full-page 


The Story wy be te from sketches, by FREDERIC REMINGTON, besides nu- Cloth Extra, 
-pieces, etc. There is a Map of the Trail and Medium Octavo. 


ofa merous initials, 
Great Highway. 


With an introduction by 


HAMILTON W. Masts, Limited Edition, 
by whom also the selection is made. $5.00. 


Both volumes are Illustrated and Decorated by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS, 


Saracinesca conclusion, . . . 
Series. 


In the Permanent 


Snort Stortzs oF Lire in Inpia. By FLora 
ANNIE STEEL, author of “On the Face of the 
Waters,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

does not introduce 

us to, but into, her characters. We do not look at them, 
but with them, We think their Gone, suffer with them, 
now them from che 


The Sun, New York: ** Mrs, steel 


and are merry with them, We 
inside, not the outside,” 


ported of Col. 


a 
In fighting, of the Mexican War, 


Oid English Love Songs. A Companion to Old English Ballads. 


On which The Nation commented: “A 
most charming boo! 
English and Scotch ballads.” 


Cloth, Price, $2. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’s New Italian Novel: CORLEONE, 


“*The mere ‘story’ is of absorbing interes’ 
Completing the merit that even a blas6 or veteran reviewer is 
Our author has created one of the strongest situations 
wherewith we are acquainted, either in the novel or the 


Way. 


nman. The book is full of thrill stories of 
and of the iL - & hunting. Price, $3.60. 


ented : 
k of the very best Old 


and possesses the transcendent 
= unable to foresee the Two Volumes. 


Cloth. 
Price $2.00. 


—The Bookman. 


Yankee Ships ard Yankee Sailors. 


TALEs oF 1812. By JAMES BARNES. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50. 
A lively series of sketches of the troublesome times of 


1812; a good means of arousing interest in the history of 
the war won by American sailors, hence a vai 


tion to any library consulted by young people, 


Singing Verses for Children. 


With Music and Illustrations in Color. Verses b:; 
ELLOGG TYLER. 


Borders by ALICE K 


ji @ history of this city’s literature and art there nm produ 
and Decorative work equalling this volume of vi 


Never in 


Borders. 


Citizen Bird. 


ScexeEs FROM BrirpD LIFE IN PLAIN ENGLISH. By 
Maser O. WriGuT and Dr. ELLiorr 
Fifth Thousand. Cloth, $1.50 net. Illustrated 
from Nature by Louis AGassiz FUERTEs. 


Lyp1a AVERY CooNLEY. Illustrations and Colored 


Music by FREDERIC W. Root, ELEANOR SMITH, and others. 
Songs and Music The verses are simple and natural, full of the pleasures of child-life, outdoor, Every Page Spe- 


ins,” etc. 


erse, illustration and music, , 
It is a work of rare beauty.”— The Evening Post, Chicago, 


Wild Neighbors. 
OvTpDOoR STUDIES IN THE UNITED StTaTEs. By 
ERNEST INGERSOLL, Author hd “Country Cous- 
Crown Octavo, Cloth. 


in an admirable style, and with brightness 


cially Designed. 
Cloth, 4to, 
$2.00 net. 


Price, $1.50. 


“ Written 
** There is no other book in existence so well fitted for | and vivacity, It is in allrespects a most welcome book, 
woe and directing the interest that all children ofany|. . . in the club, in the libraries, and among the treas- 


sensibility feel to 


the birds.”—Chicago Tribune. 


ures of the growing boy no less,”—Hartford Post. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


Founded by E. LITTELL in 1844. 


ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES. 


THE LIVING AGE, Reproduces without abridgment the ablest 


articles from the Leading British reviews, 
magazines and weekly literary and political journals in every department 
of Literature; also TRANSLATIONS frim the French, German, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian and other Continental Sources. 


ENLARGED by the addition of a Monthly Literary Supplement, containing Readings from 
American Magazines, Readings from New Books, a List of Books of the Month. 


EPOCH-MAKING STORY.” 
“WITH ALL HER HEART.” From the French of M. Rene Bazin. 


Arrangements have been made for the SERIAL PUBLICATION of a 
TRANSLATION, made expressly for THE LIVING AGE, of this famous 
novel. The first instalment appears in the number of Nov. 6, and it will 
be continued weekly for several months until completed. 


This novel, in its recent presentation 
in the REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, 
aroused the greatest interest, attracting 
the attention of litterateurs both in 
France and England. A vivid portrayal 
of life in a French industrial town, it is 
interesting alike as a social study, and 
as a realistic, yet delicate story of 
moaern life. 


Its literary and ethical qualities are 
so unusual that LEs ANNALES LITTER- 
AIRES ET POLITIQUES described it as 
“Am Epoch-Making Story.” 

THE LONDON ATHENZUM character- 
izes it ‘‘a work of fine and searching 
analysis, full of charm, and redolent of 
a@ perfume which is exquisite and pos- 
sesses no disquieting element.” 


DURING THE YEAR other translations from the best writers will appear from 
time to time, with serial or short stories by the Leading British Authors. 


Free «with Act HER HEART.” 
To all New Subscribers to The Living 
Age for 1898, will be sent Free the eight 
numbers of 1897 containing the first in- 
stalments of 


“WITH ALL HER HEART.” 


Choicest-—_ 

Literature at Club Prices. 
For $9.00 THE LIVING AGEand any $4.00 
Magazine (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) 
sent for a year; or, for $8.00 THE LIv- 
ING AGE and Scribner’s magazine. 


Published Weekly at 86.00 a Year, postpaid. Single Copies 15 cts. 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 


P.O. BOX 5206, BOSTON. 


Represents every department of Knowledge ant Progress. 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS. 


Men I Have Known. 
By DEAN FaRRAR . . . $1.76 
With facsimile le’ ors and portraits of famous men, 


The Coming People. 
By CHaRLESF.Dote . . . 
Will have a wide and beneficent influence, 


Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
Edited by Pror. OscaR KumNs . 
The best edition of Cary’s popular translation, 


The Ring and the Book. 
By RoBERT BROWNING. Illustrated. 
Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen Clarke, 


General Grant’s Letters to a Friend. 
Edited by GEN. JAMESGRANT WILSON 1.00 
Extracts from correspondence with E, B. Washburne. 


Self-Cultivation in English. 
By Pror.GEoRGEH. PALMER... .36 
An cloquent plea for the mastery of our own speech, 
Why Go to College ? 
By ALICE FREEMAN PALMER... .35 
Answers the questions asked by all parents, 
Ballads of Yankee Land. 
By E. PENNEY . 1.69 
Humorous and pathetic poems of New England life, 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


Children’s Favorite Classics. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales; Rollo at Work, by 
JacoB ABBOTT; Rollo at Play, by 
JacoB ABBOTT ; Tanglewood Tales, by 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. New vol- 
umes. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, or- 
namental,each . . . . $1.00 
16mo, half cloth,each. . . -76 


Colomba. Faience Edition, 
By PrRosPER MERIMEE. Illustrated. 


The author’s masterpiece, admirably translated, 
The Epic of Hades. Fatence Edition. 
By Str Lewis Morris. Illustrated. 
One of the most popular poems of our century, 


The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. Faience Edit.. 
A romance of the purest and highest type, 


The King of the Park. 
By MARSHALLSAUNDERS . 
A delightful and helpful story for children, 


Luxembourg Library of Illustrated 
Novels. i2vols. 8vo. Pervol. . 1.50 

John Halifaz, illustrated by Mrs, A. B, Stepuens, 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, illustrated by CoreLanp, 


Larna Doone, illustrated by 
Hypatia, illustrated by Garrett, Ete., Ete, 


1.00 


1.00 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY, 1783-1789. 


By Joun Fiske. Illustrated Edition. With 
about 170 illustrations, comprising Portraits, 
Maps, Fac-similes, Contemporary Views, Prints, 
and other Historical Materials. 8vo, $4.00; half 
calf, gilt top, or half polished morocco, $6.25. 

This volume is illustrated in the same style as 
the “‘ American Revolution” last year. 


WALDEN. 


By Henry D. THorEav, Holiday Edition. A 
very interesting edition of Thoreau’s most charac- 
teristic book, with an Introduction by BRADFORD 
TORREY, and 30 Photogravure [lustra- 
tions, including Walden Views, Concord Views, 
Portraits, etc. 2 vols. 12mo, $5.60. 


OLD VIRGINIA AND HER NEIGH- 
BOURS. 
By JoHN FisKE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt toy, 


$4.00. 

These volumes cover the settlement and growth 
of Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, and Georgia 
nearly to the Revolution. It is a most interesting 
story, and has never before been told with the 
critical insight, the philosophic P; and the 
Sieinet literary charm with which it is here told 

y Mr. e. 


THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “A 
Singular Life,” etc. With many Illustrations 
selected from the best works of modern masters. 
Crown 8vo 00. 

‘A book of very remarkable interest and signifi- 
cance. Itis nota formal biography, but presents 
very ae those shining acts and experi- 
ences in the life of Jesus which most signalized 
the loftiness of his nature, the depth of his sympa- 
thy, the loyal adjustment of his will to Ex 

upreme. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE. 


A biography of very great attraction, by Mrs. 
Friends.” With a portrait. 12mo, $2.00. 


GONDOLA DAYS. 


A charming book on Venice and its attractions, 
by F. Hopkinson SMITH, author of “Tom 
Gr *” “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” etc. 
With Illustrations by the author. 12mo, $1.50. 


ALDRICH’S WORKS. 


Complete Poetical and Prose Works of THomas 
BarLEY ALDRICH. New Riverside Edition, thor- 
oughly revised. (Sold only in sets.) Poems in 2 
vols., 12mo, with portrait, $3.00; Prose Works in6 
vols., 12mo, with another a $9.00. Complete 
Works, 8 vols., 12mo, $12. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York. 
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THE AMERICAN 


Wharton Barker’s Paper, 
is fighting for the people, for right against might, for human rights 
against property rights, for justice and equality for all. It is the 
leading reform paper. 


A Prominent Feature. 


THE AMERICAN gives its readers with each issue carefully con- 
sidered and written reviews of current books, also discussing intelli 
gently other matters of interest to those who have a taste for good 
literature. 


A Foremost Literary Journal. 


Regular subscription price $2. To readers of Tue Nort 
AMERICAN REviEw we make a special offer to send Tue AMERICAN 
for one year for $1. Sample copy sent free, if desired. 


THE AMERICAN, 119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
MIND CULTURE| 800ks calling, please aak for Mr. 


—how to think, read, study and observe— AT 
—— greatest work of LIBERAL (Whenever you need a book, 
DISCOUNTS. Mo. Great. 


t 
H E R E \ \ ITHA Before buying books, write for 
quotations, An assortment of catalogues and special slips 


It is called a “seven-word, seven-minute of books at reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp, 
method of education,” has “the beauty of F. E. GRANT, Books, 


simplicii's 400 years Rhead of time.” New | 23 West 42d Street, New York 
ideas—none of the hackneyed confusing Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 


present day methods, Applying to any 
conceivable question from every conceiy- 


able point of view. RENTANO’S 
Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. 
Descriptive elreular free. Sc OOKS AT POPULAR PRICES 
uced price in quan 
THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK Co., Y MAIL EVERYWHERE. 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Monthly Bulletin Free. 31 Union Square, New York. 


The Critic 


Edited (since 1881) by J. B. & J. L. GILDER. 


“The first literary journal in America.”—London Academy. 
Published Weekly. $3 a year or 25 cents a month. 


“The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits”. . . $7.50 
“The Century Magazine,” new or old subscription. . . 4.00 $14.50 
“The Critic,” new or old subscription . . . ...-.- 3.00 

All three tor $7.50 if ordered through THE CRITIC CO. 


“The Century Gallery” contains the best portraits ever published in The Century, 
beautifully printed by De Vinne, and handsomely bound. 


THE CRITIC CO, - - 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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BULLETIN OF THE 


NORTH AMERICAN RE-= 


VIEW, DECEMBER, 1897. 


NOTE. 

Ful'owing the traditional policy of the REVIEW, the Editor 
made arrangements for a reply to the Hon. Hannis Taylor's 
article on the Cuban question from the pen of a distinguished 
Spanish statesman, which, he hoped, might be published in the 
present number. The Editor regrets, however, that, after waiting 
for the promised paper till the last moment, he has been obliged to 
send the number to press without it. 


THe Norta AmericaAN Review for December presents in 
its opening pages the first part of a remarkably thoughtful paper 
from the penof Professor Cesare Lombroso, entitled ‘‘ Why 
Homicide has Increased in the United States,” wherein the ap- 
palling fact is presented that, whilst in all other civilized coun- 
tries homicides are yearly decreasing in number, in America there 
has been an increase of sixty per cent. within ten years and but 
twenty-five per cent. increase in population. Professor Lom- 
broso was born in Venice, and is a graduate of the University of 
Turin. Asa student of mental diseases and criminology he has 
become widely known. 

A most delightful contribution is that on ‘“‘ The Psychology 
of Golf” by Dr. Louis Robinson, who enters into a discussion of 
some of the nervous and mental processes involved in the play- 
ing of this must popular game. 

The Hon. Robert P. Porter in a brief but timely article deals 
with “The Census of 1900.” The work of preparation for a 
census such as that of the United States isas vast and important 
as the actual enumeration itself, and one of the first acts of the 
near convening Congress should be, Mr. Porter declares, the pas- 
sage of a preliminary law for the purpose of putting in motion the 
machinery for taking the Twelfth Census. Since the death of 
General Walker, Mr. Porter is the only living Superintendent of 
the United States Census. His suggestions, therefore, on what 
Congress should do in this matter carry with them the weight of 
a large experience. 

‘Edmund Burke and His Abiding Influence” forms the 
theme of an eloquent essay by J. O’Connor Power. This year, 
which marks the centenary of the death of Edmund Burke, seems 
a fitting occasion to draw renewed attention to one who, Mr, 
Power affirms, may ‘be regarded as the greatest of imperial 


AY 
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statesmen,” and whose influence has been a constant and increas- 
ing force in British politics. 

The Hon. Frederic C. Penfield, late United States Diplo- 
matic Agent and Consul-General in Egypt, furnishes a carefully 
prepared article on ‘‘England’s Absorption of Egypt.” As a 
clear, comprehensive, authoritative view—from an American 
standpoint—of what England has done to lift to its present 
height of prosperity the land of the Khedive, Mr. Penfield’s ob- 
servations are of peculiar value, 

In **The Dream of Navigators,” Capt. A. 8. Crowninshield, 
U. 8. N., dwells forcibly upon the necessity, in both a political 
and commercial sense, of the United States hastening the com- 
pletion of the Nicaragua Canal. Captain Crowninshield was 
born in New York State in 1843, and appointed to the Naval 
Academy in 1860. By dint of study and application he gradu- 
ated at the end of three years—the regular course being four. He 
served with bravery and distinction throughout the Civil War. 
At present he is Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, being the 
successor of Admiral Ramsey. 

An interesting view of ‘‘ Tennyson in the Isle of Wight ” is 
furnished by Mr. William H. Rideing. Mr. Rideing was born 
in Liverpool, England, and, journeying to this country, began 
early to engage in newspaper work. This, in 1874, he relin 
quished in order to devote himself exclusively to literature and 
magazine writing. He has for many years been connected with 
the Youth’s Companion, of Boston, and was associate editor of 
Tue Nortu AMERICAN Review for nearly a decade. 

A vigorous description of the present depletion of the naval 
engineer corps, and the threatening situation thereby confront- 
ing the entire naval service, is presented by Professor R. H. 
Thurston, Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, in an 
article entitled ‘‘ The Engineer aud His War Engine.” 

Mr. A. D. Vandam writes of “Officers in the French Army,” 
describing the system of military training and promotion in 
France, and contrasting it with that of Germany. 

Under the caption of ‘‘The National Government and the 
Public Health ” is presented an important symposium contributed 
to by Dr. John H. Girdner, Dr. Alvah H. Doty, Health Officer 
of the Port of New York, and Dr. C. M. Drake, Chief Surgeon 
of the Southern Railway Company. Dr. Drake was born in 
Greeneville, ‘Tennessee, and educated at Tusculum College in the 
same State. He received his degree in medicine from Jefferson 
Medical College, at Philadelphia He obtained practical experi- 
ence with quarantine affairs during the outbreak of yellow fever 
at Brunswick, Georgia, in 1893, in his capacity as Chief Surgeon 
of the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia Railway system, and 
has since given the subject of quarantine considerable study. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW JERSEY. 


7% WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


City advantages for culture and study, Ex- 
perienced teachers, Miss Sara J. Smith, Prin. 


“A 


CONNECTICUT, Litchfield Co., New Milford. 
Ingleside—A School for Girls. 


Opened October 5, 1897. Second half year begins 
February 4, 1898. rs. WM. D. BLackK, Patroness. 


ILLINOIS. 
STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Faculty composed of members of Chi- 
cago Bar; thorough course leadi to 
F by 40 leading law 
Under same management as 

w.ares- 


age 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 


Bradford Academy. Founded 1903. For the 
her education of young women, Classical and 
nal. ear ns pply 
— Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal. 


NEW JERSEY, Lakewood. 
Lakewood Heights School for Boys. 
Among the Pines. Prepares for College, Scien- 
tific Schools or Business. Thorough and atiract- 
ive. JAMES W. Morey, A. M., Principai. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, th and 86th Streets. 
The [lisses Ely’s School for Girls. 
Riverside Drive. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Cermantown, Phila. 
Walnut Lane School and Wellesley Prepar- 
ato Prepares for all Colleges. Academic and 
special courses. Reopens Sept. 23. Address 

Mrs. THEODORA B. RicHarps, Prin.; 
Miss Sara LovuIsE TRACY, Associate. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
Cheltenham Military Academy. 
On the summit of the Chelten Hills; 70 pupils, 6 forms 
10 resident instructors; best opportunity for individua 
attention; 30 graduates in six leading colleges and scien- 
tifie schools, $600; no extras, Joun C, Rice, Ph.D, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester (“The Academic 


City”). 
42d year Sept, 15, 
Highland [lilitary Academy. 
tor College, Scientific School or Business, Careful Super- 
vision; Homw Influences; Sinall Classes, 
Rt, Rev, Lawrence, D.D., Visitor, 
Joszpu ALpgn Saaw, A,M,, Head Master, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


The 115th year begins September 15, 1897, Six import- 
ant buildings added since 1872, ee | scholarships 
awarded to students of high standing, For illust-ated 


catalogue address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. 


Sot Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


The Wonderlands of 

the Great Pacific. 
HAWAII, SAMOA, 
NEW ZEALAND and 
AUSTRALIA 


are reached only by the Splendid 
American Steamers of the 


A OCEANIC S.S. CO. 
Perpetual Spring. RKarest Trop- 
x? A Traveller’s 

Paradise, 

Kilauea, on Hawaii, the largest active Volcano in the 
World, Latest advices fromthe Islan’s report great activ- 
.ity Voleano Kilauea, This awe-inspiringsightcan now be 
seen to the bestadvantage, Special parties going by every 
steamer, Round trip tickets to Honolulu at 3125.00. 
Through tickets to Auckland or Sydney allow stop-overs 
at Sandwich Islands and Samoa, Send 10 cents in Postage 
Stamps for ‘* Kilauea,” a pamph'et of exqnisite photo- 
cravures, Adéress J. D. SPRECKELS & BROS. CO., 
General Agents, 114 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal, 


Ifyou cannot geta Bicycle you can get aScroll Saw, which 
is better. The one means p'easure, te othe business, The 
one a continuous outgo, the other a continuous income, 
The Bicycle sends the boy sbroad, the Saw keeps him at 
home, Theyare both alike good exercise. If a boy wantsa 
ScrollSaw itis asigenthathec sn useit toadvantage, Wehave 
the names of many thousands who have turned taesesaws 
to great profit during the past fifteen years, Give an in- 
genious boy the tools and he willsee toalltherest, We sell 
the best foot-power saw (called the No, 1 Rogers) with 
Drilling attachment, Blower, Tools, and Designs, for $3.50, 
The Goodell Lathe, as seen in theabove cut, costs $12, with 
Scroll Saw Attachment, and all necessary toolsand designs, 
Weare now the headquar‘ers for all things in the scroll- 
sawing line, including Foot and Hand Machines, Stur Saw 
Blades, Designs of every kind, Wood, Clock Movement, 
etc,, etc, Send money for what you want, or buy from 
hardware dealers, Circulars with full particulars sent to 
any address or receipt of a two-cent postage stamp, 


MILLER’S FALLS CO., 93 Reade St., NEW YORK. 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL of LAW 
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CATARRH CAN BE CURED 


People are beginning to learn that 
CATARRH is a local disease, caused by re- 
peated colds in the head, causing enlarge- 
ment of the soft bones of the nose, thick- 
ening and ulceration of the lining mem- 
brane, with its constant discharge of un- 
healthy mucus and pus; that every 
breath is tainted before the air reaches the 
lungs; that it is the cause of the constant 
hawking, expectorating. nose-bleeding, 
headaches, partial loss of hearing, noises 
in the head, deafness, impaired vision, las- 
situde, debility, loss of rest and impaired 
appetite, and bad breath; that it is the 
principal cause of bronchitis, pneumonia 
and consumption of the lungs; THAT IT 
CAN ONLY BE CURED BY LOCAL 
TREATMENT; that the AMERICAN 
CATARRH CURE is the only remedy 
known that can cure the disease; that 
itis nota patent medicine, but the private 
prescription of a physician, who devoted 
26 years to the study and treatment of 
the disease, and whu thought thetime had 
come whan the public should have the 
benefit of his experience. 


AMERICAN CATARRH CURE 


Sold by druggists, or mailed anywhere, 
for $1.00. Prepared by 


WM. B. JONES, M.D., 
Eighth & Reed Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ARE YOU LOOKING 


FOR A CHANGE IN LOCATION ? 


If you are not satisfied with your present site, or 
if you are not doing quite as well as you would like 
to, why not consider the advantages of a location 
on the Illinois Central R_R or the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley R. R.? These roads run through 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, fi. 
linois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, ppi 
and Louisiana, and possess 


FINE SITES FOR NEW MILLS 
BEST OF FREICHT FACILITIES 


CLOSE PROXIMITY TO 


COAL FIELDS AND DISTRIBUTING CENTERS 


AND 
INTELLICENT HELP OF ALL KINDS 
MANY KINDS OF RAW MATERIAL 


For full information write the undersigned for a 
copy of the pamphlet entitled 


100 cities WANTING INDUSTRIES 


and Towns 


This will give you the population, cit 
county debt, death rate, asse: valuation of 
property, tax rate, annual shipments, raw mate- 
rials, industries desired, etc. 

To sound industries, which will bear investiga- 
tion, substantial inducements will be given by 
many of the places on the lines of the Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R., which is the only road under one man- 
agement running through from the North-Western 
States to the Gulf of Mexico. EO. C. POWER, 
Industrial Commissioner I, C. R. R. Co., 506 Cen- 
tral Station, Chicago. 


and 


STANFORD Estate FARMS 
Sugar Beet, Grain, and IFORNIA 


Mitraleuse Gas Burners. Invented 

Aug. "97 (on new principle—“Man- 

teis” superceded). Indestructible. 
ic, hand 1.50. I sell 

consumers express prepaid, till 

local agent 

A. MORE LaGrange, 


All who have guessed about life 

insurance may be wrong. If you 

wish to know the truth, send for 

POST- ‘* How and Why,” issued by the 
AGE Penn MovtuaL LiFe, 921-35 
* Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


26th EDITION—Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8., London. 


A. G. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Every one should read this little book.” —dtheneum, 


A Strong Stomach will Save Your Life 
Therefore use BAYLE’S HORSERADISH MUS- 
TARD. Allsauces are valueless as tonics, 
and no other condiments compare with 


Ask forit. For sale everywhere. 
GEO. A. BAYLE, St. Loui’, Sole Maker. 


this. 


— THE — 
CHICAGO, 


MILWAUKEE & 
ST. PAUL R’Y. 


With its 6,150 miles of thoroughly equipped 
road reaches all principal 
points in 
Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa 
Minnesota, South Dakota, North 


Dakota and Northern 
Michigan. 


THE ONLY LINE 


Running Electric Lighted and Steam 
Heated Vestibule Trains. 


All Coupon Ticket Agents in the United 
States and Canada sell tickets via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 


Genl. Pass, Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres. 


Largest Accident Company in 
| the World 


And 


LEADING LIFE COMPANY. . 


ISSUES 


ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or 
Business, at Home and Abroad. 


Yearly, or premium paid-up in Ten Years with 
return of all premiums paid, and running till 70. 
Death Only, or Death and Weekly Indemnity. 
No medical examination required. Not forfeited 
by change of occupation, but paid pro rata, No 
extra charge for foreign travel or residence. 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES. 


All Forms, Low Rates, Non-Forfeitable, 
World-Wide. 


ITS INCREASING LIFE PLAN, 


Affording options of conversion into temporary or 
life annuities, with liberal surrender values, is 
offered by no other company. 


Assets, - - - 
Surplus, 
Paid Policy-holders in 1896, 2,602,014.86 
Returned to Policy-holders since 

Mh - + 33,098,024.00 


GEORGE ELLIS, Secretary, 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


$23,915,633,62 
3,365,163.39 


SS = 
Good Shoes are the result of good 
judgment and EXPERIENCE. Our 
Shoes reveal original made 
possible only by an EXPERIENCE 
of rae years, 
TheW.LDOUGLAS SHOES are speak- 
ing for themselves 
he feet of over a MILLION PEOPLE. 


The W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
are sold al our Gen. 
52 EXCLUSIVE STORES 
in the large cities 


-oul the US: 


MADE IN CALF 

PATENT CALF 

FRENCH ENAMEL. 
SEAL GOAT. 

BOX CALF, BLACK KID, 

RUSSIA STORM CALF 

CORDOVAN 


Australian Kan- 


155 Styles 
from A 
JP ORDERED BY MAIL STATE SIZE AND WIDTH AND SEND 
25 CENTS EXTRA FOR CARRIAGE TO W:L-D0UC. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


ANIMATED PICTURES. 


FOR HOME AMUSEMENT, CHURCH OR SOCIETY 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The only projecting apparatus ev¢ r offered at a low price 
that will give in perfection this latest and most popular 
form of amusement, pictures life-size and life-like in 
movement, Can be easily operated and is ready for im- 
mediate use, with powerful lamp, continuous films, and 
screen, Send for descriptive circular, 

G. NUTTING & CO., 83 Nessau St., N. Y. 
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PROVIDENT 
Lilé ald Trust 60. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Insurance in Force, $418,000,000 
The Crowning Triumph - $1,600,000 


THE NEW MODELS In perfect security, moderate 
of the 
cost of insurance and in liber- 


Remington ality to policyholders, the Provi- 


Standard Typewriter. dent is unexcelled. 


The Always-Best Typewriter 


made better yet APPROVED FORMS OF INSURANCE ISSUED, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


DONT let yf get the best of you. 
Get the BEST of Whisky, which is the 
GENUINE DISTILLERY BOTTLING of 


Old Pepper Whisky 


AND OLD... 


Henry Clay Rye 


Bottled and Distilled ONLY by 


JAS. E. PEPPER & CO. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


Under the same Formula for more than 
100 YEARS, is guaranteed absolutely 
the PUREST and BEST in the World. 


SAMPLE CASE, $15.00. 


(@™ Sent on trial, which, if not satisfactory, 
can be returned and money will be refunded. 


= THE GENUINE HAS PATENTED COUPON. READ IT. 
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WHY HOMICIDE HAS INCREASED IN THE 
UNITED STATES.—1. 


BY PROFESSOR CESARE LOMBROSO. 


One of the surest and most confident conclusions I have 
drawn from a study of crime is that, in those countries which are 
supposed to be the most cultivated and civilized, crimes, if they 
do not decrease in number, are certainly decreasing in ferocity ; 
whilst, on the other hand, crimes destitute of the element of vio- 
lence, such as swindling, fraudulent bankruptcy, and kindred 
offences, are constantly increasing. In other words, the assassin 
and the murderer become transformed into the thief, and the 
transformation involves a maximum risk to property and a mini- 
mum risk to human life. Belgium may be cited in illustration 
of this fact. Statistics show that in that country homicides de- 
creased from 1 in 83,000 inhabitants in 1882 to 1 in 93,220 in 
1892. England, during the same period, shows a similar ratio of 
decrease, namely, from 1 in 68,000 inhabitants to 1 in 92,000; 
but whilst sanguinary crimes in the latter country thus decreased 
8 per cent., bankruptcies increased from 28 to 86 per cent., 
and robberies 30 per cent., the increase in population meantime 
being 13 per cent. Thus it is that when we read of any singu- 


larly atrocious crime in Europe we almost unconsciously attri- 
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bute it to some community which still remains in barbarism, 
though in close contact with civilization, such, for instance, as 
Corsica as opposed to France, or the island of Sardinia as opposed 
to Italy. The statistics of homicide are a sure guide as to a 
people’s state of culture, and it may be safely asserted that the 
latter increases with increased wealth, greater density of popula- 
tion and diminished illiteracy.* The following table shows the 
relative proportions of homicides in the countries named : 


“ 


The United States stand alone in offering an extraordinary 
exception to what may be called the rule, for, according to sta- 
tistics (not always reliable, however) published there, homicides 
are of startling frequency in that country. This fact is of 
greater significance when we consider that, whilst in all other 
civilized countries homicides are yearly decreasing in number, in 
America the contrary is the case, such crimes being continually 
on the increase. 

If we compare the results of the last census with those of the 
census of 1880, we tind that in the latter year there were 4,600 
arrests for the crime of homicide, whilst according to the figures 
published June 1, 1890, the number of similar arrests had in- 
creased to 7,500.¢ From this it would appear that homicides 
had increased 60 per cent. within ten years, while the population 
had increased but 25 per cent. And what is of graver moment is 
the fact that this growth of the crime referred to is progressive, 
that is, it is,as above stated, steadily increasing year by year. 

While it is true that the proportion of twelve homicides to 
every 100,000 inhabitants in the United States is in startling 
contrast to the statistics of England, Scotland, and Germany, it 
is not so when compared with those of countries not so highly 
civilized as the latter, such, for instance, as Italy, Spain, Austria, 
and Hnngary, over which the United States have a notable ad- 
vantage. 


* Vide Lombroso, Criminality, Vol. II1., s 59, 66, 160-171. 
See Faulkner’s Crime and the Census. 
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Inasmuch, however, as America prides itself upon being at 
the head of civilization, representing to-day what Europe will be 
in the course of a hundred years, the fact that the crime of homi- 
cide should be so much more general there than in Great Britain 
and Germany. and that not only is there no year showing a de- 
crease in this crime, but on the contrary acontinual increase, 
would seem to be so much at variance with the undeniable civil 
progress of that country, that it becomes interesting to ascertain 
what are the causes of this apparent paradox. 

I will endeavor to explain what I believe these to be. To 
this purpose I have availed myself of documents furnished by 
Brice and Cook, and, especially, of Bosco’s Homicide in the 
United States (which is probably the ablest work extant on the 
subject), as also of Faulkner’s Crime and the Census, 1896. At 
the outset I hasten to say that I at once discovered arguments 
tending to modify the significance which might otherwise be at- 
tached to the statistics I have quoted. If we take the older 
States of the Union—those which are the most highly civilized, 
which possess a pure judiciary and which furnish us with reliable 
statistical information*—it will be found that these sections are 
almost as free from homicides as the most enlightened countries 
of Europe. The State of Massachusetts furnishes us with data 
showing not only the number of arrests, but also the number of 
deaths resulting annually from personal violence. The figures 
given for the latter are 0.5 to each 160.000 inhabitants, less than 
the proportion furnished by England, 0.9, or by Scotland, 1.6. 
The same thing is true of others of the New England States, 
viz.: Vermont, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, where the num- 
ber of deaths due to homicide in the year 1893 reached only 0.6 
per 1¢0,000 inhabitants. 

From this it would appear that, in some parts of the United 
States, conditions being equal with those of favored parts of Eu- 
rope, there is a marked tendency toward diminution in the crime 
of homicide. 

Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that the legislation 
of almost all the States considers as murder or homicide nearly 
all cases of wounding followed by death, and, in fact, all crimes 
resulting in fatality—even when death is merely incidéutal and 

*Cook, Murders in Massachusetts. Quarterly Publication of the American 


Statistical Association, 1894. Second Annual Report Upon the Births, Marriages, 
ths, and Divorces of the State of Maine. Augusta, 1896. 
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unintentional, such as, for instance, death resulting from incen- 
diarism, or the duel, or other causes. The law even considers 
as a murderer him who by false testimony has caused another to 
be convicted of a capital offense, and as guilty of manslaughter 
any person who, by his negligence or by the commission of an 
illegal act, causes the death of another. Many persons, there- 
fore, whom the law in the United States treats as homicides 
would not be so considered in Europe. Hence the homicidal 
statistics, which apparently are so discreditable to the United 
States, have not the same significance as similar statistics would 
have in Europe. However, notwithstanding this attenuation, the 
statistics of homicide in the Republic, as a whole, are so porten- 
tous that it becomes us to seek how we can account for the ac- 
knowledged evil. 

Climate.—Let us begin by studying the effects of climate. In 
the United States, as elsewhere, the southern regions by reason 
of their warm climate are prone to engender violent passion ; 
hence the greater number of homicides in such sections than in 
colder climes—an increase of from 17 per cent. in 1880 to 
40 per cent. in 1890. A similar augmentation is noted in almost 
all countries more or less tropical. 1 may note here that Holtz- 
endorf and many others who have made a study of such matters 
have shown that in southern countries homicides are fifteen 
times more numerous than in northern countries. Thus we find 
that, whereas in New England there is but one homicide to every 
66,000 inhabitants, there is in Texas one to every 115. In the 
latter State even school children may be found with murderous 
weapons in their possession. A somewhat similar condition pre- 
vails in Southern Italy, the consequence being that while in 
Northern Italy there are but seven homicides to every 100,000 
inhabitants, there are in the south thirty-one. In fact, so great 
is the effect of temperature, that even in England it has been 
found that during a given period there were considerably more 
homicides in the summer than in the winter ; in other words, 
they numbered in July 1,043 and in June 1,071, while in Janu- 
ary there were but 705 and in February 701. Hence the asser- 
tion of Ferri that in years when the average temperature has 
reached a higher than the normal degree there is a notable 
increase of this crime. 

Immigration.—The increase in homicides is more notable in 
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the Atlantic than in the Central States, but this is due to a great 
extent to the character of the immigration. In the Atlantic 
States—especially New York and Pennsylvania—there is a great 
volume of immigration, consisting of Italians, Russians, and 
Hungarians, many of whom have already contributed powerfully 
to increase the volume of criminality in Europe. In the Central 
States, on the other hand, particularly Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois, the principal immigration consists of Swedes and 
Danes, to whom the crime of homicide is repugnant. 

Of the Italian immigrants, two-thirds in the year 1890 were 
found dwelling in the Atlantic States, while of the Russian 
immigrants one-half, of the Hungarian three-fourths, and of the 
Scandinavian two-thirds were to be found in the Northern 
Central States. It is curious to notice in this connection that 
ethnical statistics in America furnish us with the same reports as 
we are accustomed to in Europe. Thus, the homicides were 
found to bein the following racial proportions : 


That is, the several nationalities named furnished the same 
proportion of homicides in the United States as in their respect- 
ive countries, and even the children of these immigrants supply 
an analagous proportion, although greatly modified, thus: 


The ethnical influence may become modified, but it is not 
eradicated, and it constitutes a coefficient of criminality which 
may readily escape the observation of the statistician owing to the 
generality of naturalization. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that immigration is of itself a coefficient of crime. Joly has shown 
that, conditions being equal, the richest departments of France 
furnish us with a greater number of homicides than the other 
departments, solely because they contain a greater number of 
immigrants, especially Italians and Spaniards. 

Further, in France it is found that of 100,000 natives but 8 
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are brought before the courts, whereas of a like number of 
foreigners (immigrants) 41 are arrested for infraction of the laws. 
The same is the case in the United States, where criminality is 
found to keep pace with the growth of immigration. 


California, 0.30 criminals per 100 inhabitants 


33 per cent. immigrants 
Nevada, 0.31 33 


Montana, 0.19 “ = = 
Arizona, 0.16 89 “a 
New York, 0.27 “ 23 


These figures would seem to dispose of the assertion that 
crime is largely due to density of population ; for, as is well 
known, the population of Montana, Wyoming, Nevada and 
Arizona is exceedingly sparse, and yet, owing to the greater pro- 
portion of immigrants in those States, the ratio of criminality is 
far in excess of what it is in New York, Pennsylvania, and Col- 
umbia, where the population is a hundred times denser but with 
a smatler proportion of immigration. Nor need this greater 
tendency toward criminality among the immigrant class surprise 
us when we consider that those composing it are derived from a 
social element which is driven by poverty to overcome that habit 
of immobility which is common to the human race, and if they 
are possessed of greater enterprise and activity than their fellows, 
they are at the same time more anomalous, and are as a rule at 
that age (from 20 to 30) which furnishes the largest number of 
recruits to criminality. Separated from their friends and far 
from their native country, they are not restrained by shame from 
committing crime, and being often crowded together, nearly all of 
them young men, often without work and with no hope of out- 
side aid, they are unable to resist the impulse to violate the laws. 
In their native cities nothing but some very exceptional circum- 
stance would have diiven them to crime, but in their new sur- 
roundings the slightest incident frequently serves as a pretext, 
and as opportunities for crime are being constantly offered them, 
they are dragged along by the current. These immigrants, in 
fact, represent that agglomeration of humanity to which is offered 
the greatest facility for and the strongest incentive to crimes of 
opportunity. It is owing to this fact that in many instances 
bands of brigands are composed of nomads and immigrants. 


* Tenth Census (1890) of the United States, Vol. II., page 1659. 
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I should add here that, as very many of the immigrants 
referred to are of necessity employed in servile labor, they are 
frequently brought into close contact with wealth, which arouses 
their envy and cupidity. 

Negroes and Mongolians.—But a much greater cause of 
homicide in the United States is the vast number of colored 
people in that country. If immigration tends to the increase of 
crime even among the descendants of immigrants who may have 
become assimilated, how much greater is it increased by the 
presence of a race which finds itself in a state of civil inferiority. 
If we are to accept the statement that 60 per cent. of the homi- 
cides are furnished by the whites and the remaining 40 per cent. 
by the colored race, it must be remembered that the former con- 
stitute 88 per cent. of the population and the latter but 12 per 
cent. ; therefore it isclear that were it not for the negro population 
the crime of homicide would be almost as rare in the United States 
as it is in the most civilized countries of Europe. The colored 
race furnishes to the statistics of this crime, proportionately, 
more than five times as many cases as the whites; in other 
words, among the former there are forty-five homicides to every 
100,000 inhabitants, while among the latter there are but eight 
to every 100,000. It should not be forgotten, however, that the 
proportion of colored criminals, according to population, is ap- 
parently always greater because the average term of imprison- 
ment is frequently longer than for the white criminal. This 
tends to increase the number of those in prison in proportion to 
the colored population. Moreover, such is the prejudice against 
the negro, especially in the Southern States, that it is 
reflected even in the administration of justice, with the result that 
the colored offender against the law is judged and condemned 
with greater severity than the white offender. If we add to this dis- 
advantage the negro’s greater shiftlessness, his greater carelessness 
to conceal his crime, his greater proneness to confess, we can 
understand how much his chances of conviction are increased. 

But the greatest obstacle to the negro’s progress is the fact 
that there remain latent within him the primitive instincts 
of the savage; for notwithstanding that the garb and the 
habits of the white man may have given him a veneer of mod- 
ern civilization, he is still too often indifferent to and careless of 
the lives of others ; and he betrays that lack of the sentiment of 
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pity, commonly observed among savage races, which causes them 
to regard homicide as a mere incident, and as glorious in case it 
is the outcome of revenge. To this latter the negro is frequently 
impelled by a spirit of resentment of the prejudices of his white 
fellow-citizens ; and just as frequently the motive for his crimes 
may be found in the gratification of his brutal instincts. 

Farther, there may be adduced in explanation of the ne- 
gro’s tendency to crime the fact that he is still practi- 
cally in servitude; for while the law has emancipated 
him, it cannot be denied that the law in this respect is to a great 
extent a dead letter. It has been amply demonstrated that from 
a servile condition spring the greatest of criminals. 

Again, a supreme cause of the homicidal tendency found 
in the negro race of the United States may be sought in 
their moral and material conditions, which in some respects are 
rendered worse by the abolition of slavery, producing, as it did, 
a ferment in the minds of the colored people and exposing them 
to social problems in the presence of which even a stronger race 
would have stood appalled and powerless. With a diminished 
surveillance, and an increased antagonism between whites and 
blacks, rendered inevitable by an emancipation which was not 
due to but in spite of the Southern whites, it is not difficult to 
conceive that the law decreeing equality of the two races must 
inevitably have become practically ineffective, the negro still re- 
maining morally, if not bodily, the white man’s slave. Even in 
the British West Indies where the negroes have long enjoyed 
ample liberty, they still preserve their primitive habits, with a 
marked tendency to homicide and a rarity of suicides.* 

As to the Chinese, they are more given to infanticide, which 
they do not regard as a real crime. Considering their restricted 
numbers, they furnish a large percentage of criminals ; but while 
the prisons have for years been full of these Mongolians, their 
contribution to criminality is not increasing, for the law prohibits 
Chinese immigration, and there is little or no natural increase of 
such population in the United States, owing to the very limited 
number of women of that race in the country. 

CESARE LOMBROSO. 


(To be continued.) 


® A Hoffmann, The Negroes in the West Indies ; Strahan, Suicide and Insan- 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF GOLF, 


BY DR. LOUIS ROBINSON. 


Gor is generally regarded as a hobby which should be fol- 
lowed with a single mind, and some enthusiasts may possibly re- 
sent its being used asa kind of philosophic stalking horse for 
approaching certain shy problems in psychology. I have found, 
however, when conversing with many confirmed golfers that any 
subject which has a colorable connection with their favorite sport 
is treated with tolerance. Hence I trust that a brief discussion 
of some of the nervous and mental processes involved in the game 
may interest the golfing readers of this REVIEW. 

It must be evident to every one who has watched a golfer’s 
progress that, there must be some remarkable affinity between th 
human mind and the royal and ancient game. Every golf club 
becomes a mission centre for the surrounding district and one 
continually sees that those who come to scoff remain to play. 

It would be easy to justify the game of golf on rational grounds 
and to show that it affords one of the most beneficial forms of 
relaxation for brain workers who are not able to indulge in 
violent orfatiguing sports. But, asis generally the case in human 
affairs, the tyro’s impelling motive is seldom based upon reason. 

At present, although the game is played the whole world over, 
one finds that it has not obtained a firm foothold except where 
the English language isspoken. Hence, if we wish to enquire into 
the psychic idiosyncrasies which conduce to golf contagion—in 
the way that physicians enquire into the predisposing causes of 
disease—we must seek them among the mental peculiarities of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Now, to the outsider who has never 
handleda club the game looks ridiculously easy. The object which 
has to be struck is stationary; hence the man who has played 
cricket, or fives, or baseball, thinks that it is the simplest thing in 
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the world to hit it in the direction in which he wishes it to go. 
He takes hold of a club (which he generally handles as if it were 
a cricket bat) and strikes at the ball. As often as not he misses 
it altogether, and even if he chances to aim correctly he finds 
himself completely outdriven by men whose athletic capabilities 
he holds in contempt. On following up his first attempt with 
the stern determination to better it, our beginner, after striking 
with all his might three or four times and plowing up the ground 
around his ball, manages at length to move it fully two yards. 
The difficulties seem unaccountable. Although the ball sits still 
to be hit he cannot hit it; and, the more he sets his teeth and 
exerts his muscles in attempts to send it soaring forward after 
the manner of his opponent, the more complete is his humiliation. 

Now, I think we have discovered the first element of golf- 
mania in the stiff-necked and pig-headed Caucasian. After such 
a defeat it is absolutely impossible for him, consistently with re- 
taining his self-respect, to leave things as they are. To give up 
golf at this stage is to acknowledge that he cannot do something 
which is obviously and ludicrously simple. He must either go 
on or else acknowledge himself an impotent paralytic. Yet, the 
more he concentrates his soul upon the game, the greater becomes 
the contrast between his miserable attempts and the feats of the 
players whom he lately despised. Although in the very slough 
of despond he grimly (and literally) plows his way onwards, de- 
termined not to be beaten. At length—usually when his humil- 
iation is complete—by a lucky chance he makes an effective 
stroke, and the ball springs away from his club-head like a thing 
of life and flies an incredible distance. It was the one thing needed 
to weld the fetters of golf slavery. He goes home with blistered 
hands and aching shoulders, and before he sleeps he has re- 
struck that miraculous stroke a hundred times. Next morning 
finds him again upon the links. Ere a week is out he is armed 
with all the complex paraphernalia of the game, which he for- 
merly regarded as contemptible superfluities, and is practising 
‘‘approach shots” in his garden to the ruination of the sacred 
turf. He buys sundry handbooks on golf and spends a small 
fortune in lessons from the club professional. All his thoughts 
and conversation are saturated with golf, and his friends sum up 
his condition by saying that he has “ got it badly.” 

Having thus suggested the chief reasons why the game is so 
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seductive to most people who allow themselves to tamper with it, 
I will now endeavor to explain what takes place in the brain and 
nervous apparatus of the learner before he becomes an adept. 
Perhaps it is taking father a liberty with the word psychology to 
apply it to nervous processes in which conscious thought has but 
little share, but at present we have no other term which can be 
used in its place. The nervous processes to which I shall refer 
are by no means peculiar to golf ; in fact, they come into play on 
almost every occasion when we perform any act requiring the 
combined efforts of various muscles. Probably it is because they 
seem so much a matter of course that they have hitherto received 
so little attention from students of mental science. ‘They 
belong, in fact, to that animal or automatic part of us which it 
has been the fashion of nearly all moral philosophers to ignore, 
and which we are only beginning to understand. He who takes 
up golf in early life probably learns to play as unconsciously as 
he learned to walk, and if the game were a development of any 
other branch of athletics in which most youths acqnire pro- 
ficiency, most of us would probably drift into it in an automatic 
fashion and acquire a fair amount of skill without knowing how. 
It is because golf compels those of us who take itup in adult life 
to begin again at the beginning that it helps us to appreciate 
some of the elementary conditions of semi-automatic acts. 
Another peculiarity of golf which renders it useful as a revealer 
of psychic methods is the fact that each player acts independ- 
ently and pursues his course without let or hindrance, except 
from his own want of skill and the condition of the ground. In 
football, cricket, and almost all popular athletic sports there is a 
continual interaction of wills and the constant excitement of 
opposed endeavors. Hence the mental and nervous processes 
involved are extremely complex, and no chance offers for calm 
introspective analysis while the game is proceeding. But the 
golfer, from the time he leaves the first “tee” until he finally 
“holes out,” usually has the ball solely at his own disposal, and there 
is abundant time for meditation as he followsit after each stroke. 
Proficiency in other games instead of assisting the golf player 
rather stands in his way. The driving stroke at golf is utterly 
different from a stroke at cricket, hockey, tennis, or baseball. In 
all these, vigorous action of the flexor and extensor muscles of the 
arm is necessary, but the golfer who would drive “a long ball” 
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must reduce the muscular action of the arm to a minimum and 
do all with a turn of the body and a pendulum-like swing of the 
club. This is why even the accomplished all-round athlete has 
practically to begin over again when he becomes a golfer. Ihe 
muscular habits which he has acquired during his boyhood, and 
which give him easy skill in other games, are worse than useless, 
and an entirely new set of automatic actions must be evolved. 

Probably, few of my readers are conscious of the extremely 
complex nature of some of the simplest muscular acts. A little 
thought will show that both in ourselves and in the great major- 
ity of the lower animals elaborate calculations are unconsciously 
performed almost every time the body is put in motion. Look 
how exactly a beast of prey calculates the distance of its quarry 
before it makes a spring, and what a complex business must 
be the adjusting of all the muscular forces so as to enable it to 
alight upon the back of its victim. Mental science has now ar- 
rived at a stage when we can no longer be content with the ex- 
planation that such actions are ‘‘instinctive.” Every athlete is 
perfectly aware that as he approaches a jump a calculating 
process is going on within him, and he knows before he arrives 
at the obstacle whether the forces he can summon are sufficient 
to carry him over. Like the beast of prey above alluded to, he 
can without difficulty estimate the propulsive force required so 
that he can alight at any point he pleases within the limits of 
his jumping distance. That this capacity for mental calculation 
is something quite distinct from the ordinary mathematical fac- 
ulty is shown by the fact that it exists in great perfection in 
early life, before the power to deal with figures develops. 

As I have said, golf compels those of us who take up the 
game after we have arrived at manhood to fall back upon sub- 
conscious mental processes which are common in young children 
and in the lower animals, and I shall show that most of the well- 
worn maxims of professional instructors are calculated to aid us 
in this attempt. Take, for instance, the two phrases which are 
dinned into the ears of every beginner, ‘‘ Keep your eye on the 
ball,” and ‘‘ Slow back.” Every tyro finds out that it is by no 
means easy to estimate the distance of the ball correctly enough 
to enable his club to strike it. We find, however, that among 
the lower animals this power to estimate distances is very widely 
distributed. Even as low down in the scale as the chameleon, or 
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the serpent, the distance of any object to be struck seems to be 
reckoned with anerring accuracy. Undoubtedly, the majority 
of savages possess this instinct in a much more perfect form than 
does the average civilized man. Skill in this direction has 
scarcely any relationship with ordinary mathematical aptitude. 
I once knew an extremely thick-headed farm laborer, unable to 
read or write, who possessed the faculty to an extraordinary ex- 
tent, and who would tell you on theinstant how many yards an 
object was from where he stood. I once had the curiosity to ask 
him how he made his wonderful calculations, which were almost 
always justified by subsequent measurements. He replied that 
he did not know, but while he looked at the object he felt the 
answer coming, and by and by it came, and when it had come 
he felt perfectly sure of it. ‘This seems to be very like the reply 
given by several of the calculating boys whose remarkable mathe- 
matical powers have astonished the world. Now, the simple act 
of staring hard at the ball while preparing to strike enables the 
golfer to judge its distance with exactness, although no conscious 
effort to form such an estimate is occupying the mind. 

When one begins to analyze the physiological processes in- 
volved in driving, one soon becomes astonished at their com- 
plexity. Almost all the muscles in the limbs and trunk have to 
take their share in the action. Each must act in concert with 
all the others and not one must shirk or overdo its part. Ob- 
viously, the message which each receives as to the expenditure of 
power expected from it must proceed from some central source. 
Think of the generalship required by the nervous head-centre 
in controlling such complex manceuvres! Von Moltke’s historic 
combinations at the outbreak of the Franco-German war are 
mere child’s play in comparison. It is obvious that the innumer- 
able orders telegraphed down the motor nerves are sent off practi- 
cally at the same moment, yet the second precept (‘‘ Slow back ”’) 
to which I have alluded shows that an appreciable time is re- 
quired for a successful solution of the problem to be worked out. 
I have seen several of our great professional champions make 
their strokes with a very rapid back swing, but to the beginner 
this is absolutely fatal. While the club is being slowly lifted a 
tremendous amount of business is being done in the telegraph 
department of the golfer’s body. Doubtless it is because of the 
unaccustomed character of the movements required in golf that 
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an appreciable amount of time is necessary to enable groups of 
muscles, not habitually working in concert, to act harmoniously 
together. The fact that the eye must be kept upon the ball 
during the whole swing suggests that the controlling agency 
within the skull is all the time watching, criticising and adjust- 
ing all the forces marshalled at its command. 

I have heard many people who are not goifers, and who know 
nothing about the difficulties and refinements of the game, make 
great sport of the *‘ preliminary waggie ” of the club when a player 
is ‘‘ addressing his ball.” If | have succeeded in making myself 
intelligible so far, I think the use of this manceuvre will now be 
fully appreciated. In all probability the immediate problem be- 
fore the golfer is worked out theoretically, or, at any rate, is 
“enunciated ” during the ‘ preliminary waggle,” and the time 
taken up by the slow backward swing is occupied by the work of 
turning theory into practice. 

Now, if the ball always lay in the same position relatively to 
the player, and he always used a club of the same length and 
weight, one can understand that he would soon acquire mechanical 
accuracy in making his strokes. But, as a matter of fact, as soon 
as a golfer has driven from the tee he hardly ever gets a ball lying 
in such a position as to be able effectively to reproduce the action 
which was successful at the outset. As often as not, when play- 
ing through the green, he finds himself obliged to stand upon a 
slight eminence above the ball or in a slight hollow below it, and 
that he must use a club of different length and weight from his 
driver. Hence, on each occasion, the calculation has to be based 
upon fresh data, and it is only by observing the same two princi- 
ples which guide him at the start that he can hope to make a suc- 
cessful shot with his ‘* iron” or ‘‘cleek.” How independent the 
whole proceeding is of the mental faculties which habitually obey 
the will is shown by the disastrous result of bestowing too strenu- 
ous attention upon the strokes. ‘True enough, it is essential to 
give one’s whole self to each stage of the game if anything like 
success is to be hoped for. But one must doit in a kind of passive 
and animal fashion, committing the business as it were to that 
sub-agent of the will who has charge of the automatic department. 
Any attempt to bring the conscious will into play, as one is often 
tempted to do after a series of exasperating failures, at once sets 
the automatic department on strike. Hence a third motto that 
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is repeated ad nauseam by all instructors, ‘‘ Don’t press.” It is 
not altogether easy to give a sufficing verbal definition of ‘* press- 
ing,” although all practical golfers know perfectly well what is 
meant by the term. Broadly speaking, a player who “ presses ” 
endeavors to enhance the effect of the swing of his club by a 
vigorous use of the muscles of his arms. This, however, is only 
the mechanical part of the vice. It really originates from the in- 
terference of the active will with the plans of its automatic deputy. 
The proceeding and its results remind me of what I once observed 
in a well organized factory, when the priucipal partner, who knew 
but little about practical details, threw a whole department into 
confusion by appearing personally on the scene in order to hurry 
on work during an important crisis. 

The invariable failure ofa stroke to which too much conscious 
will and attention have been given greatly puzzles the average 
beginner. In most of the affairs of life we find that a victory 
can be gained over difficulties by strenuous endeavor, and usually 
the powers which we desire to bring to bear are so fully under 
the control of the will that they yield obedience to its imperious 
mandates. But in golf, at any rate in the case of the beginner, 
this isnot the case. Still, it does seem extraordinary that stroke 
after stroke may be made by a novice with the whole strength of 
his muscles without the club-head once chancing to meet the 
ball in the proper manner. Probably, the explanation is that 
the conscious will and the automatic calculating department are 
pulling in different directions. 

One vice of almost every novice throws an interesting light 
upon the nervous processes which we have been discussing. 
Every beginner fails in many of his strokes by striking the ball 
upon the top. He may have observed the instructions of his 
teacher to the letter, especially as regards the three principles 
which I have already dealt with, and yet time after time he some- 
how finds himself striking half an inch short, and therefore fail- 
ing to touch the ball at the necessary spot. In reality, the 
precept rather than the player is to blame for this fault. It 
seems due to a too exact and scrupulous observance of the rule, 
‘* Keep your eye on the ball.” 

Now, naturally, when one is standing over a small object, 
such as a golf ball, and looking at it steadily, one sees the upper 
surface. Hence, the automatic calculator within takes the dis- 
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tance between the top of the ball and the player’s body as the 
guide for the length of the stroke. Obviously, if we wish to 
meve such an object as a golf ball in a horizontal direction, we 
need to strike it about on a level with its centre. But the centre 
of the ball being invisible, and its horizontal equator but dimly 
seen, these do not receive the recognition which is their due. 
Hence, it becomes necessary for the golfer to keep not only his 
eye upon the ball, dut his mind’s eye upon the ball’s invisible cen- 
tre, otherwise the stupid exactitude of his automatic calculating 
machine will make his stroke too short. 

Probably, the best style of golf is acquired not through any 
special efforts to assume correct attitudes on the part of the 
learner, but simply by association with really good players. We 
all know how remarkably independent of the rational intelligence 
is that faculty for mimicry which we share with our arboreal 
cousins. One continually notices that tricks of speech and of 
expression have been acquired in this way, not only without the 
knowledge of the imitator, but even against his will. The eye 
does not report tv the conscious ego all that it observes. In 
common with other departments of the frame, where various 
functions proceed without the cognizance of the proprietor, it has 
certain independent duties. Many an impression received by the 
eye is passed on to the storehouse of memory without the con- 
scious intelligence being aware of the fact, and, more than this, 
information so acquired is continually acted upon in such a man- 
ner as to bring into play nearly every part of the system except 
that central conscious particle which we call “I.” This is re- 
markably shown in unconscious mimicry. ‘l'wo people living to- 
gether may gradually grow almost exactly alike in feature, through 
the organs of expression in each bringing themselves into con- 
formity with the impressions received through the sense of sight. 
This is ali done not only without intent, but without the least 
rumor of the change reaching the consciousness of either person. 
One can therefore understand how it is that, since most of the 
actions required at golf require the free use of the automatic 
forces of the body, it pays for the learner simply to attach 
himself to some superior player in order to absorb his style. 

Unfortunately the precept, ‘‘ Evil communications corrupt 
good manners,” applies especially to golf. I have seen a novice 
acquire some vicious habit, such as a hurried or jerky swing, 
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after a single round with a player whose style was bad. In a 
club where I sometimes play, there is one gentleman who, in spite 
of an abominable style, achieves considerable success. He, there- 
fore, frequently plays with some of the other leading golfers of 
the district, and it is not difficult to observe in those who have 
been most often upon the links with him the results of his evil 
example. This unconscious mimicry is notably displayed in 
single acts. One often observes during a match that if one 
player ‘‘ tops ’ or “slices ” his ball when driving, the other does 
likewise. The fault of the first may be so exactly reproduced by 
his opponent that the two balls are found lying within a few feet 
of one another, although both are far away from the line to the 
next hole. 


The automatism which we have been discussing shows itself 
in many interesting ways. We all know how inveterate is the 
tendency to repeat some act which is performed under the auspices 
of this department of the mind. In this way most of the habits 
are formed which go to make up our manners and our morals. 
Now, most players discover that if they strike a ball wrongly 
once, either by ‘‘topping” it, “slicing” it, or ‘ pulling” it, 
they are extremely prone to fall into the same error over and over 
again. I remember seeing a man who was a fairly competent 
player, and who usually drove with force and accuracy, strike 
his ball from the tee into a pond just in front. He teed up a 
new one and tried again ; this also went into the pond at almost 
exactly the same spot. With increasing exasperation he put down 
four more and apparently took infinite pains with his driving. 
They all splashed into the water within a radius of about three 
yards. ‘This tendency to repeat any vice in method is so fully 
recognized by golfers that some players make a habit of at once 
changing their club when they have made a false stroke. 
Although the one they select may not be so well adapted for the 
immediate purpose, the slightly changed conditions enable them 
to escape the risk of repeating the failure. 

It is a common experience also that on successive rounds upon 
the same links the mistakes of the first round are repeated. 
Thus, supposing a player ‘‘slices” his ball at the first tee, 
“tops” it at the second, and ‘‘skies” it at the third, he will be 
very likely to do exactly the same when making his second round. 


Apparently this is due to some miscalculation dependent partly 
VOL. CLXV.—NoO. 493. 42 
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upon the player and partly upon special external circumstances. 
Such a case is very similar to the experience of a schoolboy, who, 
on going over the same mathematical problem over and over 
again, makes precisely the same error at the same spot. Does not 
the fact that all the innumerable component acts of a faulty drive 
are thus reproduced, so as to place the ball twice in succession in 
almost the same spot, prove the astonishing precision of auto- 
matic psychic processes ? 

A good deal of instruction can be gathered from a careful 
study of the causes of ‘‘foozling.” Probably an _ incorrect 
attitude on the part of the player is the most common, and it is 
easy to see how this will interfere with any attempt to adjust the 
various forces to be brought to bear upon the ball. Probably the 
most exasperating experience of the golfer is when he drives his 
ball into some awkward hazard which he is espevially desirous of 
avoiding. This isoften done over and over again during a single 
round, and the apparently malign perversity of the ball appears 
due to some diabolical agency. The explanation is, I think, some- 
what as follows. In spite of his miraculous generalship over the 
muscular forces, our mechanical Von Moltke often shows himself 
ludicrously stupid. To do him justice I believe that he is always 
exceedingly anxious to carry out orders correctly, and is quite in- 
capable of playing tricks with his superiors. If he acts in appar- 
ent disobedience to the wishes of the conscious ego, it is because 
he fails to understand his orders. When we direct our attention 
to some particular object, just at the moment when our forces are 
being marshalled for action there seems a great difficulty in mak- 
ing it clear to this inward agent whether this object is to be 
aimed at or avoided. Hence if some particularly awkward hazard 
in front occupies the attention of the player when “addressing 
his ball,” although he may desire above all things to avoid it, his 
orders are misinterpreted by the zealous servant within, much as 
the words of King Henry III. regarding Thomas a Becket were 
misinterpreted by his kuights. The very fact that the attention 
is directed toward any object is often sufficient to send the ball 
spinning in that direction, although the hazard was in reality 
looked at merely that it might be avoided. 

I remember on the old links of the North Surrey Golf Club (a 
club, by the way, which has always been popular among the 
Americans resident in London) there was one short hole with cer- 
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tain sheds and a cycle track just to the rightof the course. See- 
ing that a ball “sliced” in this direction was almost certain to 
be lost, most players scrupulously endeavored to drive straight or 
even to “ pull” slightly when playing from the tee. Here the 
objects to be aveided were so conspicuous and so ugly as almost 
perforce to occupy the attention at the very moment of driving. 
The result was that innumerable balls found a resting-place in 
the ground beyond the cycle track, and one seldom passed the spot 
without seeing some frugal-minded golfer groping among the 
rubbish and weeds in the hope of recovering his lost treasure. 

When the golfer’s soul is torn with discord after repeated 
failures of this kind, and one side of himself curses the other side 
for its confounded stupidity, one can understand the brow-beaten 
Mechanical Superintendent of Automatic Acts replying some- 
what as follows: ‘* But if you didn’t wish me to direct the forces 
at my command so as to drive the ball in that particular direc- 
tion, why in the world did you turn your attention thither just at 
the moment when I had everything prepared for action ?” 

It would be easy to show that this identical hitch in the 
nervous process of translating thought into action is responsible 
for much ‘‘ fooziing ” and failure in other spheres besides that of 
golf. On making enquiries of various old stagers as to whether 
they were subject to this infirmity, and if so how they overcame 
it, I was told that such errors are best avoided by fixing the mind 
solely upon the object to be achieved at the moment of driving, 
to the exclusion of all else. Thus, supposing we were addressing 
our ball upon a tee with a yawning quarry in front, some trees to 
the left, and a water hazard to the right, but with a fair piece of 
the green within easy reach of an ordinary drive, the mind should 
be fixed upon this spot absolutely, and the perils to be passed 
should be studiously ignored. 

Probably, many other points will occur to the minds of golf- 
ers, especially if they have but recently learned the game, which 
offer food for reflection to those who are curious about the work- 
ing of that wonderful and intricate machine, the human nervous 
system. I have merely selected a few which seemed to throw a 
little light upon the nature of those semi-automatic actions 
which seem so simple at first sight, but which, when analyzed, 
astonish us with their wonderful complexity. 

Lovis RoBinson, 
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BY THE HON. ROBERT P. PORTER, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
ELEVENTH CENSUS. 


OnE of the first acts of Congress on convening in December 
should be the passage of a preliminary law for the purpose of 
putting in motion the machinery for taking the Twelfth Census. 
The work of preparation for a census such as that of the United 
States is as vast and important as the actual enumeration 
itself. The demand for exact statistics is constantly increasing, 
and the importance of greater accuracy and care in securing sta- 
tistical data of all kinds would seem to indicate that as soon 
as the volumes of one census are published the preparatory 
work of another should commence. Under the present system 
it is impossible to keep the avenues of information open, and 
the skilled statisticians, experts, and trained clerks become 
scattered. Unless Congress acts immediately there is great 
danger of repeating mistakes and attempting costly experi- 
ments. 

Those who have examined into the subject know that 
whatever the mistakes of the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses, 
they were the result of imperfect laws, and not the result of 
inefficient management. Those who for partisan or even more 
unworthy motives criticise the results of either of the last two 
enumerations of the population of the United States, seem to 
forget that the best available statistical talent in the country was 
employed. Of the thirty statistical experts in charge of the sev- 
eral branches of inquiry on the Eleventh Census, twenty-five 
were capable experts who performed similar work for the 
Tenth Census. Of the five or six new men brought into 
prominence by the Eleventh Census, one is to-day the stat- 
istician of the Agricultural Department, another is his first 
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assistant, a third occupies one of the highest places 
in the Labor Department, a fourth is chief of an impor- 
tant division of the Geological Survey, and a fifth was called 
to occupy a place of great statistical responsibility in the Treasury 
Department. Every one of these experts, appointed by the 
alleged partisan management of the Eleventh Census, stepped 
from the Census Office into the several departments referred to 
during the last Democratic administration. Of the other men 
in charge of the several divisions of both Tenth and Eleventh 
Censuses, may be mentioned Dr. John S. Billings, now in charge 
of the Public Library of New York, and known throughout the 
world as the best authority in the United States on all matters 
appertaining to vital statistics ; Henry Gannett, not less distin- 
guished in geographical research, and geographer of the United 
States Geological Survey; Dr. Fred H. Wines, secretary of the 
State Board of Charities of Illinois, the recognized authority of the 
country on all questions relating to the dependent, defective, and 
delinquent classes; Dr. David T. Day, the well-known mining 
expert of the Geological Survey; S. N. D. North, of Boston, 
secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
a statistical expert of wide experience and recognized ability ; 
Professor Henry C. Adams, statistician of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and a dozen other men whose names are not 
so well known publicly, but who in statistical circles have repu- 
tations for as thorough and as honest statistical work as any 
critic of either the Tenth or Eleventh Census. When, there- 
fore, ungenerous critics are clamoring for an “ honest census ” 
for 1900, and an *‘ accurate census” for the “‘last decade of the 
century,” and thereby insinuating that the work heretofore was 
neither honest nor accurate, they overlook the fact that 
the superintendent or director of the Twelfth Census, if 
he performs his duty, must organize his office on precisely the 
same lines as his two immediate predecessors did, if he hopes to 
attain an equal degree of success. There was absolutely no par- 
tisanship, in the narrow spirit, about the Eleventh Census. It 
was organized from beginning to end, as sucha great work should 
be organized, on the broadest possible plan, and the best known 
statisticians and experts were invited to take part in the work, 
irrespective of their political or economic faith. The Eleventh 
Census, however, needs no defence, for the twenty-five volumes 
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speak for themselves, and they have been separately and collect- 
ively endorsed by those best qualified to pass judgment on such 
work. The methods of tabulation which were inaugurated in 
1890 have been subsequently adopted by nearly all the principal 
European countries, and M. Troinitski, the eminent statistician 
of Russia, is using precisely the same system in the tabulation of 
the imperial census of that country. Indeed, the machines for 
the Russian census were made in the United States, and some of 
the identical devices used in the Eleventh Census are at this 
moment doing duty in St. Petersburg. 

The defects of the Eleventh Census—and no one realizes 
them more keenly than the writer—did not arise from the direc- 
tion of, nor could they have been remedied by, the capable corps 
of experts. They were, in fact, the result of delayed legislation, 
hasty preparation, and an overburdening of the office with in- 
quiries irrelevant and unnecessary. In his testimony before the 
House Committee on Census, when the question of a permanent 
census office was under consideration, Mr. Varroll D. Wright, 
in referring to the Eleventh Census, said : 

“T believe the present census to be as good a one as any one could take 
under the present system. I know Mr, Porter has done as well as any one 
could have done under the faulty system.” 

The faults of the present system may be thus enumerated : 

1. Inadequate time for preparation. 

2. A hard and fast law rushed through the day before the ad- 
journment of Congress, calling for innumerable statistical inves- 
tigations and inquiries, many of which are useless and impracti- 
cable and some of which are impossible. 

3. Supplemental questions for the twenty million or more 
schedules, called for by Congress ninety days prior to the actual 
enumeration. 

4. Placing upon the shoulders of the superintendent, whose 
mind should be fully occupied with his experts in planning the 
work, the responsibility of the appointment of an office force of 
several thousand clerks. 

If Congress in its wisdom will remedy these defects, there will be 
no trouble with the Twelfth Census, beyond those complaints which 
arise from too great local expectations inthe way of population, 
and here and there defective enumerations necessarily incident 
to the employment of an army of sixty thousand persons. How can 
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these defects best be remedied ? First, by making the census a per- 
manent office of the government, and applying to it precisely the 
same rules and regulations as to the employment of clerical help 
as are in vogue in other departments. If this were done, special 
civil service examinations might be held for the work, prior to the 
time the clerks would be needed, and the Census Office would then 
have a sufficiently large eligible list to draw from. In 1890, I ac- 
cepted civil service examinations of the higher grades, but that 
did not do away with the necessity of examining 2,700 clerks in 
the office ; and this, with the work of appointment, literally took 
up all the time of the superintendent, whose mind should have 
been free for his purely statistical duties. 

The examinations of the Eleventh Census were fair and just, 
and conducted by a man whose partisanship was of so inoffensive 
a nature that he was retained through the Cleveland administra- 
tion, while the Appointment Clerk of the Census Office—a 
Democrat, by the way—was promoted by the same administration, 
and still occupies a responsible government office. The clerical 
force thus gathered together proved most efficient, and the work 
accomplished greater in quantity and superior in quality to 
that of any other bureau of the government. It should 
be remembered that hundreds of these people were engaged 
in addressing envelopes, numbering cards by machinery, 
punching cards, working electrical machines, and in work that 
practically had to be learned after the clerk came into the office. 
Asa matter of fact, some of the most expert of these men and 
women, “record breakers,” as they were called, were 
those appointed as laborers, who were unable to pass the 
examination, but whose manual dexterity made up for inability 
to fill out technical examination blanks. There was a great 
deal more money lost to the government in consequence 
of insufficient time for planning the work and the inability 
to secure expert and well-trained division chiefs, than in con- 
sequence of the lack of ability of the clerical force. It will be 
better in my opinion, to draw the clerks for the Twelfth Census 
from the classified service, but chiefly because by so dving 
it will strengthen the faith of the public in the census. The ex- 
aminations of the Eleventh Census were much stiffer than those 
of the Civil Service for the same grade clerks ; yet because they 
were left to the discretion of one man, they have been called a 
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**debauch of the public service.” And then again, why trans- 
form the Census Office at its busiest season into an examina- 
tion department for clerks, and the director of a vast scien- 
tific investigation into a dispenser of political patronage ? It 
is simply unjust to such an official, Having passed through the 
ordeal once, I am satisfied that the other way is more practical, 
and in the end will be better for all concerned. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the advantages of a permanent 
census office, for the subject has been thoroughly investigated by 
both Committees of Congress.* In 1893 the House Committee on 
Census, after having the matter laid before them by the Super- 
intendent of the Eleventh Census, and hearing the testimony of 
many experts, including the late Gen. Francis A. Walker, re- 
ported in favor of a permanent bureau, and submitted a bill for 
that purpose. It was shown in this inquiry that in all branches 
of census work, but especially in preparing for the important 
work of enumeration, great injury necessarily results, both as 
regards accuracy aud economy, from the hurried and _ hastily 
considered methods incident to a system where sufficient time 
for careful and deliberate work is not given. A permanent cen- 
sus bureau would result in great economy as well as better work. 

At least two millions of dollars can be saved by abolishing 
certain inquiries such as those relating to mortage indebtedness 
and those which can be more satisfactorily conducted by other 
departments of the government. Note the following: 


Estimated Cost 

Firms, Hi d Mortgages 

Veterans of the War 100.000 
Fish and Fisheries.......... acuehenne 150,000 
Transportation..... 150,000 
Indians (condition 75,000 


The first two of these inquiries will not be called for again. 
The Fish Commission is abundantly able to take care of the sta- 
tistics of that industry. The Interstate Commerce Commission 


* For arguments in favor of permanent census see Report of the, Secretary of 
the Interior for 1889; also Report of the Superintendent of Census. fogether with 
draft of a bill in response to Senate Resolution, February 16, 1891, Fifty-second Con- 

sss, first session, Ex. Doc. No. 1; also Report in favor of Permanent Census by 
ouse Committee on Eleventh Census, Fifty-second Congress, second session, Re- 
= No. 2398; also Report of Commissioner of Labor on plan for Permanent Census, 
ember 8, 1896 Fifty-fourth Congress, Doc. No 5; The Eleventh Census, , &—« 
ert P. Porter, an address delivered before the American Statistical pemere f ton, 
October 16, 1890. These documents contain the views of leading statisticians at 
home and abroad and cover all ppases of the subject, 
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gives all the statistical information the government requires on 
steam railways. The several States of the Union prepare annually 
elaborate reports it relation to insurance, and, aside from the 
bare enumeration, there is no necessity for the Census Office to 
make elaborate reportson the condition of the Indians. Yet the 
act of March 3, 1889, made all these inquiries mandatory upon the 
Superintendent of Census. For this reason, I believe the Super- 
intendentshould be appointed first by a preliminary act, and that 
he, in conjunction with certain experts, should frame a simple, 
practical bill, and submit it, with accompanying report setting 
forth in full the reasons for its adoption, to Congress. The meas- 
ure which then became a law would be carried into effect by 
its originators, and not by a superintendent suddenly called upon 
to administer an act loaded with impracticable schemes for 
statistical inquiry, many entirely foreign to the census, 

In conclusion, let us hope not only that the special inquiries 
will be limited in the Twelfth Census, but the schedules simpli- 
fied and such investigations outside of population statistics as 
may be necessary taken out of the hands of the enumerators and 
given to the special agent.* The census of 1900 should be, first 
of all, a scientific and accurate count of the people of the United 
States. To accomplish this, it is absolutely necessary to discard 
such inquiries as I have indicated above and as far as practicable 
relegate the ‘‘special investigations” or inquiries that do not re- 
quire a house-to-house canvass, to special agents. The schedules 
must be brief and simple, and not be burdened as heretofore—by 
act of Congress—with inquiries relating to individual indebted- 
ness, chronic diseases, and other inquisitorial questions. In other 
words, if Congress expects an intelligent census it must not com- 
pel its director to chase all over the United States after mort- 
gages on the one hand, and on the other to be chased morning, 
noon and night by applicants for office. Remove these obstacles 
to efficient work, give the bureau time enough to perfect its plans, 
and opportunity to secure division chiefs capable of training 
the office force, and the census of 1900 will be all that can be 
reasonably hoped for by the most exacting statistician. 


Rosert P. Porter. 


*For further information on this point together with samples of schedules, see 
an address on the Eleventh United States Census, by Robert P. Porter, Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. LVIL., Part IV. ‘December, 1894). 
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EDMUND BURKE AND HIS ABLDING INFLUENCE. 


BY J. O'CONNOR POWER. 


THE year which marks the centenary of the death of Edmund 
Burke finds his authority among political students higher, per- 
haps, than it ever stood before. In an age which was prolific of 
great statesmen he was pre-eminent as a statesman. The place 
which he occupied is sufficiently indicated by his contemporaries. 
Dr. Johnson said that Burke was “ first in the House of Com- 
mons, because he was first everywhere,” an opinion shared, I have 
no doubt, by all the members of the Literary Club—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Garrick, Goldsmith, and the rest. Mackintosh, in 
reference to a comparison between Burke and Gibbon, went so far 
as to say that the historian of the Roman Empire might have 
been “stolen out of a corner of Burke’s mind without being 
missed.” Wyndham referred to him as the man of all men then 
living whom he most revered. _Fox’s tribute to him has become 
classical. ‘‘If,” said he, ‘‘all the political information I have 
learned from books, all which I have gained from science, and all 
which my knowledge of the world and its affairs has taught me, 
were put into one scale, and the improvement which I have de- 
rived from my right honorable friend’s instruction and conversa- 
tion were placed in the other, I should be at a loss to decide to 
which to give the preference. I have learned more from my right 
honorable friend than from all the men with whom I ever con- 
versed.” Pitt’s sense of his public services may be gathered from 
the handsome provision which he contemplated making for 
Burke’s last years, and which included a peerage and a suitable 
pension ; and Canning, in announcing his death, said it was “ an 
event for the world.” ‘Testimony of this description might be 
multiplied ; but if we had not a scrap of it, if Burke had wholly 
failed to gain the appreciation of his own: age ; if, on the con- 
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trary, he had gone down to the grave under the curses and cal- 
umnies of those whom he loved and served—a fate which has 
more than once befallen geniuses misrepresented and misunder- 
stood—the student needs only to make the acquaintance of his 
works to discover that he was the greatest of the political philoso- 
phers, and that the product of his massive intellect is an impei- 
ishable part of a great literature. 

To complain that Burke is not more widely read would be as 
unreasonable as to complain that the readers of Shakespeare, or 
of Milton, or of Bacon, are not more numerous. The measure of 
the popularity of great authors, such as these, is the measure of 
the intellectual culture of the time. They will be most popular 
in whatever age the highest art, the largest knowledge, the ripest 
wisdom, and the broadest humanity, as embodied in literature, 
are most appreciated. Burke’s themes are too great and his 
treatment of them too profound for the understanding of persons 
of limited views and narrow sympathies. Many, however, who 
do not read him pay him the homage of liberal quotation, and 
probably not a single day passes that the stores of his wisdom are 
not drawn upon by some writer or speaker, eager to appropriate 
his ideas if not always willing to acknowledge their source. The 
subjects upon which his mind was engaged can never lose their 
human interest, for they are bound up with the constitution of civil 
society, the mysteries of law and order, of religion and civilization, 
the struggles of liberty aud authority, and the conflicts of rights 
and duties, embracing, in a word, the whole domain of social con- 
troversy, with all its tragic passion and wrestling aspiration. 
The mere enumeration of them enables one to realize the mental 
range of Burke, and his extraordinary power, which dazzled his 
own age, and which, after the lapse of a hundred years, provokes 
the wonder and admiration of posterity. 

His influence oa public affairs extended, in his own lifetime, 
to all parts of the British Empire, and to Europe, in the mo- 
mentous period of the French Revolution. If we take note of 
the principles which he sought to enforce in Ireland, in America, 
and in India, we shall be able to form some idea of the ¢haracter 
of his work as a Member of Parliament. With regard to Ireland: 
He had mastered all her problems, and his devotion to her inter- 
ests cost him a distinction which he greatly prized—the repre- 
sentation of the ancient city of Bristol. On the national ques- 
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tion Burke was opposed to separation, but in favor of legislative 
independence. He held that “a natural and cheerful alliance is 
a more secure link of connection than subordination borne with 
grudging and discontent.” On the religious question he was on 
the side of equal civil rights for all denominations; and on the 
commercial question he was for free trade, which, in his time, 
meant the right of Ireland to trade with the colonieson the same 
footing as Great Britain, and to enjoy full reciprocity with Great 
Britain herself. It was in connection with the two last questions 
that Burke came into conflict with a section of his constituents. 
He had voted for the removal of restrictions on Irish trade, and 
for a slight modification of the disabling laws against Catholics. 
His vindication of himself before the electors of Bristol forms a 
noble episode in a noble career. I doubt whether Burke’s moral 
grandeur was ever more conspicuous than it was in this hour of 
a glorious personal defeat. Not when he sought to main- 
tain the rights of the American colonies against unjust 
tafation; nor when he denounced the corruption, cruelty, and 
tyranny of the East India Company ; nor when, speaking as the 
oracle of Europe, he uttered prophetic warnings against the 
crimes of the French Revolution. Here are the words of dignity, 
power, and eloquence in which he concluded what proved, alas! a 
vain appeal to the constituency of that day : 


“ And now, gentlemen, on this serious day, when I come, as it were, to 
make up my account with you, let me take to myself some degree of hon- 
est pride on the nature of the charges that are against me. I do not here 
stand before you accused of venality or of neglect of duty. It is not said 
that in the long period of my service I have in a single instance sacrificed 
theslightest of your interests tomy ambition or tomy fortune. It is not al- 
leged that, to gratify any anger or revenge of my ownor of my party, I have 
had a share in wronging or oppressing any description of men or any one 
man in any description. No! the charges against me are all of one kind— 
that I have pushed the principles of general justice and benevolence too far; 
farther than a cautious policy would warrant, and farther than the opinions 
of many would go along with me. In every accident which may happen 
through life—in pain, in sorrow, in depression—I will call to mind this ac- 
cusation and be comforted.” 


I do not suppose that Burke was troubled by the distracting 
claims of a dual allegiance—to England as the sphere of his duty, 
and to Ireland as the place of his birth. In this very Bristol 
speech he raises the point himself, and disposes of it effectually 
by declaring that he was an American in the affairs of America 
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as much as he was an Irishman in the affairs of Ireland. We may 
infer from his sympathy with America and with India, that his 
devotion to Irish interests was the effect of his principles and not 
of his nationality. He would have voted, I believe, for the relief 
of Irish trade and the emancipation of the Catholics if he had not 
had a drop of Irish blood in his veins. 

The electors of Bristol could not affect any surprise at the in- 
dependent spirit of their member, for when he first solicited 
their suffrages, six years before, he had claimed the exercise of 
an independent judgment as an inalienable personal right. His 
colleague on that occasion opened the subject of the relations 
between a member of Parliament and his constituents, and de- 
clared that he should regard the instructions of the people of 
Bristol as binding. Burke, as Mr. John Morley observes, ‘‘ up- 
held a manlier doctrine.” The passage is indelibly engraved 
upon my memory, and I confess that I have never ceased to feel 
the influence it exercised upon me when I first read it many 
years ago, at the time of my own election to Parliament. Burke 
said : 

“It ought to be the happiness and glory ofa representative to live in 
the strictest union, the closest correspondeuce, and the most unreserved 
communication with his constituents. Their wishes ought to have great 
weight with him, their opinions high respect, their business unremitted 
attention. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasure, his satisfactions 
to theirs, and, above all, ever, and in all cases, to prefer their interest to his 
own. But his unbiased opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened con- 
science he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set of men 
living.” 

Burke, as he said of himself, ‘‘ was not swaddled and rocked 
and dandled into a legislator,” and his power to serve the com- 
monwealth was inseparable from the independence to which his 
abilities entitled him, and which he so manfully claimed. 

His speeches on America entitle their author to be regarded 
as the greatest of imperial statesmen. They are brimful of the 
highest maxims of good government and of the soundest rules of 
policy, and the whole history of the colonies since his time makes 
it as clear as the light of day that the separation of America was 
largely due to the rejection of his counsels, and to the proud and 
stupid obstinacy with which the dominant party in Great 
Britain sought to govern the expatriated of their own race on 
principles incompatible with freedom. Foresight is an unfail- 
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ing characteristic of a true statesman, and surely no public man 
ever possessed that quality in a higher degree than Edmund 
Burke. It is astonishing, when we look back to-day, from the 
tranquil standpoint of a long retrospect, on all that occurred 
during the struggle with America, with what unerring precision 
he foretold the consequences of a mistaken policy. His foresight 
was justified not only in the general result, but in every particu- 
lar. What, in one sentence, was the grievance of America? It 
was that she was taxed without her consent, by a Parliament in 
which she was not represented. What, in a word, was Burke’s 
remedy ? It was to allow the Americans to tax themselves, and 
to give or withhold supplies according to their own sense of 
their obligations to the empire. This was the old principle 
of the British Constitution, and which had been tried success- 
fully in these very colonies. Burke protested against the 
Revenue Act of 1764, and the Stamp Act of the following 
year, as innovations upon the old practice of the Consti- 
tution. He showed that the right to determine the mode 
and character of supply was a central principle of British liberty. 
**On this point of taxes,” he urged, ‘‘ the ablest pens and most 
eloquent tongues have been exercised ; the greatest spirits have 
acted and suffered.” He traced the descent of the colonists te 
show that they were hereditary lovers of freedom. He argued 
from their temper and character, from their history, religion and 
education, from the practice of their free local assemblies, that 
the colonists were “not only devoted to liberty, but to lib- 
erty according to English ideas and on English principles ;” and 
thence by an unbroken chain of reasoning, of illustration, of 
multiplied precedents and accumulated experience, he deduced 
the conclusion that, while they could be conciliated into loyalty, 
they could not be coerced into servitude. Lord North and Gren- 
ville and their majority, on the other hand, were simple enough 
to imagine that among British colonists British rule could sur- 
vive the abrogation of the British Constitution. They persisted 
in treating the question of America as a questicn of constitutional 
law merely; Burke dealt with it as a great question of state 
policy, and the principles he laid down were not the less con- 
stitutional because they were more politic and practical and hu- 
mane than those of the majority. ‘‘ The question with me,” he 
said, ‘‘is not whether you have a right to render your people 
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miserable, but whether it is not your interest to make them 
happy. It is not what a lawyer tells me I may do, but what hu- 
manity, reason, and justice tell me Iought to do. Iam not de- 
termining a point of law; I am restoring tranquillity, and the 
general character and situation of a people must determine what 
sort of government is fitted for them.” . . . ‘* Nobody shall 
persuade me, when a whole people are concerned, that acts of 
lenity are not means of conciliation.” . . . ‘I do not know 
the method of drawing up an indictment against a whole peo- 
ple.” These are sentences which will outlast many constitutions, 
and, like so much of what Burke said, they bear the double 
character of being strictly applicable to the matter in haiid, and 
also worthy to rank as permanent additions to the wisdom of 
politics. 

The separation of the American colonies was a lesson which 
one would have thought could not be lost on the rulers of the 
empire, but the pride of domination survived even that disaster, 
and for a full half century afterward England continued in 
Canada, in another form, the experiment which had so disgrace- 
fully failed in the other American colonies, Canada, without con- 
stitutional government, was in rebellion when the Queen ascended 
the throne. It is now reputed to be one of the most ioyal parts 
of the empire ; and I shall not soon forget the effect produced by 
the present Prime Minister of the Dominion when, addressing a 
London audience composed mainly of Englishmen in this jubilee 
year, he declared, pointing to a flag which had waved over the 
Canadian rebels sixty years ago :—‘‘ We are loyal because we are 
free.” When I heard that manly utterance I was reminded of 
Edmund Burke, and I could not help thinking that he had 
not lived in vain, nor help rejoicing that throughout the British 
empire his principles of colonial government universally prevail. 

The mere thought of Burke’s prolonged fight and herculean 
labors on behalf of the oppressed peoples and princes of India, 
is almost enough to strike a speaker dumb and to cause the pen 
that would portray them to drop from the hand. _I confess that 
if I were asked suddenly, and without any previous warning, to 
describe my impression of Burke at this period of his splendid 
career, I should be unable to utter a word without a great effort. 
I should plead for time to adjust my memory and collect my 
ideas, Then, perhaps, the image of the great statesman, and his 
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magnificent cause, would slowly rise before me. I should behold 
him at the outset of that gallant struggle, which he waged for 
twenty long years, devoting himself to the education of his party 
and the instruction of Great Britain ; entering, without rank or 
wealth or hereditary prestige—the three great instruments of 
political power in his day—upon a contest in which these were 
all arrayed against him, in order to bring -relief to the un- 
represented millions of a remote dependency. I should see him 
putting on the armor of truth and justice and humanity, to do 
battle with colossal oppression, and to overthrow a system which 
was supported by robbery, torture, and murder, and by crimes 
even worse than these. 

During many years he champions the cause of India in the 
House of Commons, and is instrumental in carrying measures 
designed to mitigate, at least, the severity of her rulers. In 
that interval he has explored the annals of the nations of India 
back to the first glimmerings of the dawn of history. Their re- 
ligions, superstitions, literatures, manners and customs, indus- 
trial and social conditions, have occupied his thoughts, and dwelt 
in his profoundest meditations. Again and again he appeals to 
Parliament to rescue India and save the honor of Great Britain, 
till at last the Commons resolve upon the impeachment of War- 
ren Hastings, the foremost of the tyrants and oppressors whom 
he has arraigned. We follow him to Westminster Hall, and the 
Court of Britain’s Peers, where, with Sheridan at his side, he 
opens the greatest trial of all time, before the most powerful of 
human tribunals. We take our seats in the old hall, and accom- 
pany him through every stage of an indictment which gradually 
unfolds the story of Hastings’ crimes and India’s degradation. 
We hear of a British Governor exercising not merely arbitrary 
power, but arbitrary power accompanied by the open encourage- 
ment of notorious criminals and the persecution of innocent 
men; of widows and orphans, of princely families, suddenly 
robbed of their wealth, and obliged to beg the necessaries of 
life from the servants of their despoilers ; of women and children 
hunted and outraged by a licentious soldiery ; of whole nations 
being sold to the highest bidder, and resold over the heads of the 
recreant purchasers, to supply the coffers of a British company ; 
of treaties made only for purposes of deception and fraud, and 
we hear the tones of indignation in which the defender of 
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afflicted peoples declares : “‘ I impeach Warren Hastings of high 
crimes and misdemeanors ; I impeach him in the name of the 
Commons of Great Britain, whose parliamentary trust he has 
abused, whose national character he has dishonored ; I impeach 
him in the name of the people of India, whose properties he has 
destroyed, whose country he has laid waste and desolate; I 
impeach him in the name of human nature itself, which he has 
cruelly outraged, injured and oppressed in both sexes. And I 
impeach him in the name and by the virtue of those eternal laws 
of justice, which ought equally to pervade every age, rank, con- 
dition, ard situation in the world.” Then, remembering all that 
the orator has to contend with and all that depends upon the 
issue, we surrender our judgment, affections, and emotions to his 
absolute control, and feel that we are overwhelmed, not by 
speech alone, however eloquent and transcendent, but by the 
resistless moral force of heroic action. 

Though Burko never attained high office, his abilities were so 
versatile as to qualify him for any post which a cabinet minister 
could fill. His practical wisdom was as conspicuous as his power 
of generalization. No one had a clearer comprehension or a 
firmer srasp of great principles of universal application; at the 
same time his policy in every department of English politics 
rested on a wide and solid basis of information and experience. 
He was steeped in the history of the past, yet penetrated thi ough 
and through with the reality of the present, and ever and always 
mindful of that future in which the speculations and measures 
of the day were to be tested, and finally approved or condemned. 
His prodigious activity in public affairs sprang not from an in- 
tellectual source alone, nor from his imperial patriotism; it was 
constantly fed from an inexhaustible store of moral energy. He 
was animated by a detestation of all forms of oppression, whether 
by kings or governors, parliaments or peoples, which was in him 
a consuming passion, from which his noble nature could only 
obtain relief by denunciation of the oppressor and the destruction 
of his power. I cannot help thinking that Burke must have been 
stimulated, too, and sustained by delight in his studies and in his 
work. It is impossible, without counting this as an additional 
incentive, to understand the amazing industry which he devoted 
to the elucidation of all the great questions dealt with in his 
speeches and writings. How his method reproves the habit, too 
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common in our day, as in other days, of debating subjects affect- 
ing the fate of millions of. our fellow-creatures as if they could be 
disposed of by echoing the chatter of ignorance, or preju- 
dice, or vanity, or self-interest. When we read Burke’s 
speech on Fox’s East India Bill we say, What a great pro-consul 


| he would have made! When we read his speech on conciliation 
_ with America we feel that the greatest of colonial ministers was 


lost in him; and when we read his speech on Economical Re- 
form we exclaim, Here is an ideal Chancellor of ‘he Exchequer ! 

Let me dwell for a moment on the last-named of these, for it 
throws a vivid light on Burke’s attitude towards popular govern- 
ment. The object of his plan of administrative or economical 
reform was to cut off the sources of corruption which sapped the 
independence of the House of Commons, by the abolition of cer- 
tain offices, and the application of the emoluments connected 
with them to the public service. Burke did not believe in popu- 
lar government such as, in this day of democratic suffrages, 
exists in all constitutionally governed countries. His idea of 
what good government required was not the enlargement of the 
constituencies but the purification of the representation. Doubt- 
less, he was right at the time; but if the idea were to be laid 
down °s a settled principle it would be necessary to point out 
that nothing is so fatal to corruption as publicity and discussion, 
and that wide iranchise promotes both. I cannot believe that 
Burke would be satisfied with the doctrine that, in the sphere of 
government, everything should be done for the people, but 
nothing *y the people. He had more faith, I apprehend, in the 
formative influence of self-government than such a doctrine im- 
plies. The doctrine is, nevertheless, one which in our own day 
has many able upholders, and I remember reading a speech of 
Charles Dickens’s in which he announced it as the fruit of all 
his study and observation in politics. ‘‘ Everything for the 
people” is at all events a sounder maxim than ‘‘ everything for a 
class,” or “‘ everything for the rulers,” and ir. its way it marks 
a stage in the progress of political science and social responsi- 
bility. It may be that Burke could no more conceive a perfect 
state with manhood suffrage, than Plato could conceive one with- 
out slavery. 

In the Reflections on the French Revolution he advances and 
supports, by the authority of Aristotle, the dictum that neither 
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an absolute democracy nor an absolute monarchy is a legitimate 
form of government. But in the same place he says wisely: ‘I 
reprobate no form of government merely upon abstract prin- 
ciples.” The attempt made by the French, at the time of his 
writing, to establish a pure democracy on the Athenian model, 
he knew to be foredoomed to failure, and all theoretical consti- 
tution-making excited his contempt. 

The most vulnerable part of Burke’s work is undoubtedly his 
essay on the French Revolution. Students who read it for in- 
struction should also read Sir James Mackintosh and Tom 
Paine on the other side, not forgetting, however, that Mackin- 
tosh called on Burke, when lapse of years had confirmed many of 
the views and predictions of the latter, to recant what he had 
written. I have never heard of ‘Tom Paine’s recanting anything on 
any subject. It is, perhaps, vain to hope that the time may come 
when the Reflections will cease to be criticised as a party pamph- 
let, loudly praised by one party and bitterly censured by the 
other. One can understand and forgive the violence with ¢hich 
it was assailed on its publication, and as Burke’s own language 
degenerated into violence, it was natural that he should be an- 
swered after his own manner. But one-sided criticism of the 
essay seems to me to be out of place at the present day, 
and I think much of what Burke wrote would require 
to be eliminated altogether to make it a safe text-book for the 
out-and-out partisans of traditional authority. There is no want 
of power or of light in the Reflections, but it is often power 
without measure or restraint, and it is the light that dazzles, and 
not the light that makes things clear. We rise from the study 
of Burke’s earlier work with the feeling that every argument he 
has used is justified by the strictest reasoning, by a logic which is 
absolutely unimpeachable. We feel that all his premises repose 
upon. unquestionable facts ; and if we are tempted at any time to 
suspect that his zeal is prompted by the interest of party, we are 
startled out of our distrust by some generous admission, some broad 
and manly sentiment or some bold and comprehensive generaliza- 
tion, which convinces us that the cause of the pleader and of truth 
are one. Our emotions are attuned to such noble feeling, our 
ears to such perfect utterance, and our judgment to appeals so 
fair and rational, that we are not prepared, when we take up the 
Reflections, to encounter the author in the réle of an advocate, 
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who strains every point in order to prove his case. That Burke 
sank to the level of an advocate in this essay is undoubtedly true, 
but a mighty advocate, nevertheless, whose meteoric eloquence 
roused the cttention and excited the passionate interest of the 
civilized world. 

If the partisans of absolute authority have no right to appro- 
priate the work, the friends of constitutional liberty would be 
unwise in discarding it. Indeed it is, in large measure, a plea 
for constitutional liberty against tyranny in any form. Burke 
admitted a right of revolution in an oppressed people, and was 
himself the eulogist of the English revolution of 1688 ; but with 
him the methods and the circumstances were all important ; and he 
condemned, for the same reasons, the Cromwellian revolution of 
1641 and the French Revolution of 1789. While approving what 
took place in England in 1688, he stoutly champions the principle 
of hereditary succession on the ground that, although there was a 
«temporary deviation ” from the strict order in the person of King 
William, “it is against all genuine principles of jurisprudence to 
draw a principle from a law made in a special case and regarding 
an individual person.” He rejected the doctrine that the crown 
is held bydivine right, while maintaining bereditary succession as 
based on law and custom and good policy. He upheld an in- 
heritable crown and an inheritable peerage, but he also main- 
tained equally the liberties of the Commons and the franchises of 
the people, as an ‘‘ entailed inheritance ” and an indissoluble part 
of the British Constitution, and to the defence of their liberties 
the most arduous labors of his life were devoted. ‘‘ A disposi- 
tion to preserve and a desire to improve” was his definition of 
statesmanship. And both by temperament and reflection he was 
a genuine reformer. 


“Far am I from denying in theory,” he said, “‘ full as far is my heart 
from withholding in practice (if I wer of the power to give or withhold), 
the real rights of men. In denying thei: false claims of right I do not mean 
to injure those which are real and are such as their pretended rights 
would totally destroy. If civil society be made for the advantage of man, 
all the advantages for which it is made become hisright. It is an institu- 
tion of beneficence ; and law itself is only beneficence acting by rule. Men 
have a right to live by that rule; they have a right to justice, as between 
their fellows, whether their fellows are in polite function or in ordinary 
occupation. They have a right to the fruits of their industry, and 
to the means of making their industry fruitful. They have a right 
to the acquisitions of their parents; to the nourishment and im- 
provement of their offspring; to instruction in life, and to consolation in 
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death. Whatever each man can separately do, without trespassing upon 
others, he has a right to do for himself; and he has a right to a fair portion 
of all which society, with all its combinations of skill and force, can do in 
his favor.”’ 


Because Burke broke away in the Reflections from the judicial 
self-restraint which usually characterized him we are apt to forget 
that, in that wonderful composition, he deviates again and again 
into his earlier and better manner, and rewards the persevering 
reader with passages of calm wisdom and solid, fruitful specu- 
lation. I have, I think, given an example of these in the passage 
I have just quoted, and a hundred such might be added. The 
truth is that although he allowed himself to be carriéd away by 
his sensibility, in contemplating some of the terrible incidents of 
the greatest event which has occurred in the secular history of 
man, he was swayed, in his main contention, by the convictions 
ofa lifetime. The prudent student will not, therefore, put 
away that work, but examine it with even greater care than the 
others, in order to sift the gems from the dust in which they are 
imbedded, and thereby complete the measure of his acquisitions 
from the rich store which Edmund Burke has bequeathed to the 
literature of the world. 

Burke’s views of the French Revolution would have been 
greatly modified if he had taken his usual precaution to fully in- 
form himself of all the essential facts before pronouncing judg- 
ment. That he had made inquiries, and had long pondered upon 
the condition of France, we have on his own assurance, and dur- 
ing his visit to that country in 1773 he foresaw the tendency of 
events which culminated in revolution sixteen years later. But 
not then, nor at any later period, did he realize that it was not 
the literary movement only that was undermining the old order, 
but also the intolerable sufferings of the tillers of the soil. in 
his defence of the French Monarchy he enters into an elaborate 
argument to show, by the increase which had taken place in the 
wealth and population of France, that the old government had 
not wholly failed in its duty. But the aggregate wealth of a 
nation and the growth of its population do not settle the ques- 
tion. These are quite consistent with grinding poverty among 
large masses of the people. To be sutisfied that any nation is 
fairly prosperous, we want to know not only that the amount of 
the national income is considerable, but that the great body of 
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the people enjoy their proper share of that income. Nor is a 
high rate of wages any criterion, for everything depends upon 
the purchasing power of money. And the surest’ test of material 
prosperity is the facility with which food, clothing, and shelter 
may be obtained. As Adam Smith—a contemporary of Burke’s 
—justly says, ‘accumulation makes a people rich, but distribu- 
tion makes them happy.” 

His last appearance in the House of Commons was on the 
20th of June, 1794, when he replied to a vote of thanks passed 
by the House to himself and his fellow-managers of the impeach- 
ment of Hastings. Ieaccepted the Chiltern Hundreds, and re~ 
tired from Parliament, where he had sat for twenty-nine years, 
The remaining three years of his life were spent at Beaconsfield, 
where he died on the 9th of July, 1797, and where he sleeps in an 
unnamed grave. The injunctions of his will prevented his inter- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, a circumstance which serves to 
illustrate the dignified humility which was not the least conspic- 
uous trait in his character. To intellectual qualities, the exercise 
of which has made his name immortal, he united great good 
nature, and a readiness to help others. He had a keen anprecia- 
tion of homely joys, and cherished the family affections so tenderly 
that the death of his only son is said to have broken the spirit 
which thirty years of political strife had been unable to bend. 

His performances as a statesman were so various and far-reach- 
ing, and their influence has been so wide and so continuous, that 
it is yet too soon to fully estimate their worth. He vindicated 
with a clearness and force never equalled the principles of civil 
and religious liberty inall parts of the empire. He manifested a 
profound reverence for the sanctity of the individual conscience, 
whether he was dealing with the members of his own church in 
England or the Catholics of Ireland, or the dissenters of America, 
or the Mchammedans and Hindoos of India. He asserted the 
liberties of the colonies. He annexed morality to politics, and 
held states and governments, equally with private persons, amen- 
able to its dictates. In him the British Constitution has found 
its ablest interpreter, and he has rendered it the inestimable 
service of fixing the conditions on which alone it can be pre- 
served. Irishmen especially have reason to be proud that their 
country has sent forth a man who was not only a great statesman 
himself but the teacher of great statesmen, and one whose re- 
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corded word has, for more thana hundred years, been afount of - 
inspiration to those who succeeded himin the service of the state. 

The average schoolboy may learn a lesson of hope from the 
circumstance that Burke was not distinguished at college. The 
serious student and the general reader will be interested to 
know his method of acquiring knowledge ; and, fortunately, we 
have it described in his own words. He took up one snbject at a 
time and stuck to it at a white heat till he was satisfied. That 
is, I believe, the only method for any one who reads not merely 
for the occupation of the moment, but in order to get to the 
heart of the matter and form a judgment upon it that will stand 
the test of adverse criticism, The literary aspirant will note that 
he was in the habit of writing by dictation, which is an easy and 
pleasant habit when it isthoroughly acquired. A man who is full 
of his subject, and who writes by dictation, ought to be able to 
compose three times as fast as one who wields his own pen. 

His literary quality has been described by critics without num- 
ber, and when one who is not a critic, but a plain reader, comes 
to consider it he is reminded of the varied, but not contradictory, 
estimates of Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Mackintosh, Brougham, 
Hazlitt, Dugald Stewart, Erskine, Jeffrey, Whately, Macaulay, 
Morley, and many others. 

Passing by the critics and venturing, as an ordinary reader, to 
say how Burke’s style affects me: My first impression of it is 
that of dignity tempered by familiarity ; a stately march of 
phrases and sentences lightened by a certain harmonious euse, and 
combining the accuracy of the written with the freedom of the 
spoken word. One notes in it a wholesome disdain of that mere 
smartness which some writers mistake for originality, and, in its 
best examples, an absence of those affectations and conceits which 
not even the loftiest eloguence can make tolerable. Its robust di- 
rectness and grave simplicity are its distinguishing features in 
one place, while in another it ascends to the realms of fancy with- 
out for a moment slackening its firm grip of the subject-matter. 
At its highest elevation, this noble prose exhibits a wealth of im- 
agery, which the great poets might envy, and a power of illus- 
tration, dazzling in its brilliance, and in its fertility inexhausti- 
ble. Its effect is manifold; it refines the taste; it exalts the 
imagination ; it edifies and stimulates the moral nature, and it 
enlarges, invigorates, and ennobles the understanding, 
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The political writings rank with those of Aristotle among the 
ancients, and among the moderns with those of Montesquieu. 
To estimate their scientific superiority one has only to compare 
them with such merely clever productions as Bolingbroke’s Pa- 
triot King ; and they can be mentioned in the same breath with 
Machiavelli’s Prince only for the purpose of contrasting their 
perfect morality with the sinister statecraft of the Italian author. 
It would not be correct to say that Burke’s conception of politics 
was a struggle of opposing principles. That would be carrying 
the question into the region of the abstract, and of those meta- 
physical distinctions the very sound of which, he tells us, he hated. 
But it was undoubtedly a struggle of right and wrong, in the 
broadest acceptation of those terms—a struggle between what was 
righ; in essence and in form, in occasion, in circumstances, and 
in opportunity, and what was wrong, either because it was mani- 
festly unjust or oppressive, or because it had neither past experi- 
ence nor present conditions, nor the assured hope of improve- 
ment, to recommend it. Hence it is that Burke’s work is free 
from personalities ; and that although he well understood the 
value of party organization, and gave us the best defence of 
party that ever was written he would not make fidelity * to party 
the test cf patriotism. There is always a number of people of 
considerable influence who regard politics as a struggle of per- 
sonalities, and in no sense a struggle of rival principles. These 
persons may be easilysingled out in any community, for their 
politics consist simply in abuse of political opponents. I could 
give a long list of distinguished men of the past, and some of 
the present day, who stand in this category. The list would 
contain party leaders by the score; not a few Prime Min- 
isters, and, notwithstanding the virtue inherent in the popu- 
lar vote, some elected Presidents of Republics! Now, Edmund 
Burke was not of this type. He was not only a great politician ; 
he was a great man—a man for whom power had no attractions 
unless he was free to use it for the advancement of some cause in 
which he believed. Read the short, but eminently appropriate, 
inscription on his statue at Bristol and you have his character in 
aglance. Itis composed in his own words: “I want to be a mem- 
ber of Parliament in order to take my sharein doing good and 
resisting evil.” Doubtless there were contemporaries of Burke’s 
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who thought he had missed greatness by missing high office, and 
who plumed themselves on their good fortune in possessing the 
favor of the court, or of the Parliamentary majority, which was 
denied tohim. Who thinks of them now when great principles 
of government have to be expounded, and the rights of nations 
to be saved ? Their dim lights have gone down to rise no moro, 
while the star of Burke shines with a pure and steady light above 
the horizon. It is due to Sheridan’s candor and perception to 
remember that, although his exceptional gifts as an orator se- 
cured him a more attentive hearing in the House of Commons 
than Burke was able to command, he predicted that Burke’s 
speeches would be quoted when his own were neglected or forgot- 
ten. 

Among statesmen of our own day who have acknowledged 
their indebtedness to Burke are to be numbered Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Gladstone. The acknowledgment made by the latter oc- 
curs in a speech delivered by him during the debates 
on the extension of the suffrage some thirty years ago. 
But, with or without acknowledgment, Burke’s influence 
has been a constant, and is, I am convinced, an increasing force 
in British politics. His method and his very phraseology have 
entered into the proceedings and the speech of the statesmen of 
the present day. I do not suggest that this is to be attributed 
solely to the soundness of his political theory. It is, perhaps, duein 
part to the fact that he has left behind him, as Moore says in his 
Life of Sheridan, an armory of opinion from which both Whig 
and Tory may furnish themselves with weapons the most splendid 
that ever genius and eloquence have condescended to bequeath to 
party. The historical value of his work is, like its literary merit, 
indisputable. From no other speeches or writings can we so easily 
reconstruct the social and political life of the second half of the 
eighteenth century. The philosopher from whom his posterity 
daily seek instruction did not shirk the practical duties or fail to 
meet with an intrepid spirit the events of his own time. 

J. O’Connoa Power. 
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ENGLAND'S ABSORPTION OF EGYPT. 


BY HON. FREDERIC C. PENFIELD, LATE UNITED STATES DIPLO- 
MATIC AGENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL IN EGYPT. 


Tue Egyptian question is perennial. But American and 
English readers know only that side of it which British writers 
prepare for them. Egypt’s side of the Egyptian question is but 
seldom stated in cold type. All opinion coming by way of Eng- 
land is so treated that the casual reader is led to believe that by 
some diplomatic arrangement, long forgotten by him, the 
ancient land of the Pharaohs had been severed from the Ottoman 
Empire and incorporated as an integral part of Queen Victoria’s 
realm. 

This is essentially what has been done, not by diplomatic ar- 
rangement, but by methods and devices sufficiently adroit to 
form a dangerous departure from recognized rules in the conduct 
of international affairs—the acquiring of territory and dominion 
therein by military “‘ occupation.” As a scheme of national ex- 
pansion it has no parallel, and by reason of its audacity the ac- 
quisition of Egypt by Great Britain attracts the attention of 
readers and thinkers throughout the world. 

The time- honored principle, teaching that territorial extension 
should be accomplished by discovery, conquest, treaty, or pur- 
chase, has been thrown to the winds by England. For years she 
has been familiarizing herself with the advantages of getting 
area by simple seizure and boundary dispute. ‘These methods, 
direct, and at times defensible, do not carry an iota of the stigma 
attaching to acquisition by the specious process called ‘‘ occupa- 
tion,” of which the British are the ablest exponents, if not the 
inventors. 

In matters of international comity, it has long been supposed 
that the term “‘ occupation” had a significance quite as unmis- 
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takable as “‘ annexation” and “ protection.” ‘ Protectorate” is 
the name fitting present conditions in Egypt, with acknowledged 
dominion to follow, if the English have their way. 

It is nearly sixteen years, it will be remembered, since the 
revolt in Egypt, which led to the sending ofa military and naval 
force by England to suppress Arabi Pasha and his followers, who 
had arrogated to themselves the government of the country. 
The Khedivial authority was trodden under foot, and the Khe- 
dive was a prisoner. in one of his palaces, the Egyptian army 
having sworn fealty to the fanatical Arabi. Riot and rapine 
were rampant, and the situation was critical. 

Then came the massacre of Europeans in Alexandria, and the 
subsequent bombardment, in which the French declined to take 
part; and consequently, in 1883, the dual control of Egyptian 
finances by England and France came to anend. Since that 
time, Egypt has been in everything but name a dependency of 
England, the French in the meantime trying to recover their 
share in itscontrol. They have more than onceasked the Sultan, 
the actual suzerain of Egypt, to order the English from the 
country, and for many years they have doggedly obstructed Great 
Britain’s administration of affairs. 

The Gladstonian government, which sent the troops and ships 
to Egypt, asserted that British intervention was to be made solely 
in the interests of humanity, and for the purpose of restoring the 
authority of the Khedive. These pledges were accepted in Europe 
in good faith. 

A few hours before opening the bombardment of Alexandria, 
the commander of the British fleet said, in a formal communica- 
tion to the Khedive : 

** I deem it opportune to reaffirm to Your Highness that the government 
of Great Britain has no intention to effect the conquest of Egypt, nor to in- 
terfere in any way with the liberties or religion of the Egyptians; its sole 
pee ar is to protect Your, Highness and the Egyptian people from the 
rebels.” 

Admiral Seymour must have spoken with the authority of 
his government in this momentous matter, as did General Wolse- 
ley, who led the campaign on shore, when, to hasten the restora- 
tion of law and order, after the rebellion had been crushed, he 
said in a proclamation to the people of Egypt : 


“The government of Her Majesty has sent troops into Egypt with the 
sole object of re-establishing the Khedive’s authority.” 
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Even that able diplomatist, Lord Dufferin, then ambassador to 
the Sultan, formally announced, over his signature, that England, 
by her interference in Egypt, was 

“. . . Seeking no territorial advantage, nor the acquisition of any 
exclusive privilege, nor any commercial advantage for her subjects which 
cannot be obtained equally for the subjects of any other nation.” 

The revolt, being a half-hearted affair, was quickly suppressed. 
Arabi Pasha was tried in Cairo for treason, found guilty, and 
sentenced to death. His campaign cry of “‘ Egypt for the Egyp- 
tians” in a way stamping him as a patriot, and the people enrolled 
under his banner having some show of reason for their objection 
to the frequent interference of foreign powers, Arabi’s sentence 
was promptly modified to banishment for life. 

English influence was responsible for the commutation of the 
sentence, and Great Britain, which takes upon itself the task of 
policing the world, sent Arabi and his chief supporters into exile 
in British territory, fora crime in no sense committed against 
England. For usurping the Khedivial prerogative—which, 
plainly stated, is the right to direct the administration of Egypt 
—Arabi was guilty of an offence punishable by death or deporta- 
tion. 

The British government announced, after the crushing of 
Arabi, that its “army of occupation” would be withdrawn as 
soon as law and order could be restored, and a date was actually 
fixed for the departure of the troops. Her philanthropic task 
not being completed, in her opinion, at the end of the six months, 
an extension of time for another six months was made. At all 
events, the occupation was only to last for the brief period neces- 
sary to teach the Egyptians the easy art of self-government. 

But the soldiers have never left Egypt, and have been there 
nearly sixteen years. When pressed for a reason why the reins 
of government are not restored to the Khedive, and the farce of 
** occupation ” terminated, most Englishmen will say it is because 
evidence is wanting that a stable administration of the country 
can be had without British aid. Many other reasons are given in 
justification; but it is only when discussing the situation with 
each other that they are honest enough to admit that they have 
no intention of ever quitting the Nile country. 

Thus the word “‘ occupation” promises for many years to. be 
applied to a wholesale operation in territorial expansion, entered 
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upon in the name of humanity ; and the right of ruling Egypt, 
taken from the Khedive by Arabi the rebel, and wrested from him 
by Great Britain, will probably never again fully reside in the 
family of Mehemet Ali. Military occupation, indefiuitely extended, 
as illustrated in Egypt, amounts to annexation, except for the 
saving clause of a shambling pretence of upholding the Khedive. 

There is now and then a spasmodic demand in the British 
Isles that England’s hands be lifted from Egypt; that the Tory 
policy of grab be reversed. Mr Gladstone declares that Britain 
has no right to remain in Egypt, and politicians of the Dilke, 
Harcourt, Courtney, Labouchere and Marriott type frequently 
raise their voices in condemnation of a continuance of British 
rule in Egypt. These men only talkwhen their party in Parlia- 
ment is in the minority, however ; should one of them find him- 
self a member of the government he would in all probability be 
as silent on the subject of the evacuation as the Sphinx itself. 

Englishmen make a point of recalling that the Sultan declined 
to send troops to quell the Alexandrian disorders in 1882, and 
likewise love to point to Tunis, and assert that France is doing 
with that country exactly what the British are doing with Egypt. 
Her Egyptian policy has brought more censure upon England, 
perhaps, than any other movement in her external affairs during 
thecentury. By it the inherent dislike of France for England has 
been provoked to open hatred, and every nation in Europe has gn 
_ illustration at hand whenever wishing to prove British bad faith. 

Does England sufficiently profit from her retention of Egypt 
to warrant this defiance of public opinion, and the open hostility 
of such powers as France and Russia ? 

Great Britain has well-nigh made an English lake of the 
Mediterranean ; the outlet of this lake, the Suez Canal, is the 
key to the whole scheme of British rule in India and the East. 
To control the canal, by force of arms if necessary, is the pre- 
dominant reason why England remains in Egypt. It serves her 
purpose to have 4,500 British soldiers within a few hours’ jour- 
ney of the great international waterway, and a British guard- 
ship at either terminus of it. Without the absolute control of 
this connecting link between Occident and Orient, thirty-six 
million people in Great Britain could not expect long to hold in 
subjection four hundred millions in India, and to govern a ouar- 
ter of the globe. 
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Monetary considerations have as much weight with an Eng- 
lishman as with another. As perhaps half of Egypt’s bonded 
debt was held in England when the occupation began, the grad- 
ual appreciation of the value of Egyptian securities has seemed 
to Britishers another justification for continuing their sojourn 
in Egypt. When they went there Egyptian credit was as low 
as it well could be, for Khedive Ismail had played fast and loose 
with national solvency from his accession to the day on which he 
was deposed. 

English people owned bonds to the face value of $275,000,000 
in 1882, it is estimated, ard these could not have been sold then 
for more than half that sam. ‘‘ Egyptians” are now quoted at a 
premium of from three to six per cent., and the difference between 
the estimated value in 1882, and the value to-day, of England’s 
supposed financial stake in Egypt, is the comfortable sum of $140,- 
000,000—snufficient to pay for the army of occupation for more 
than acentury! This restoration of Egyptian credit has ben>- 
fited all bondholders equally—French, German, Italian, Aus- 
trian and Russian, as well as English. 

An incidental reason why Great Britain retains her hold upon 
Egypt is that the cotton crop of the Nile valley reduces more 
and more each year the dependence of British spindles upon the 
cotton-fields of the United States. 

There are also several considerations of minor importance 
which have influenced the Egyptian policy of England. The 
conquest of the vast region lying south of Nubia can better be 
prosecuted from the north than from any other point ; and geo- 
graphers are agreed that whoever controls Equatorial Africa and 
the sources of the Nile becomes the natural holder of Egypt. 
Farther, without Egypt firmly in hand, the ambition of British 
map-makers for a zone of territory stretching continuously from 
the Cape to Cairo, and bringing more than half the African con- 
tinent under British influence, must of necessity be abandoned. 

Are the people of Egypt materially benefited by English rule ? 

Unquestionably they are. Unpopular asit is with nearly 
every class in Egypt, and condemned throughout Europe, the oc- 
cupation has done vast good. No fair investigator can witness 
the present condition of the Egyptian fellaheen, knowing what it 
was before the advent of the English, without conceding this. 
For half a dozen years Egypt has fairly bristled with prosperity. 
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The story of that country’s emergence from practical bankruptcy, 
until its securities are quoted pearly as high as English consols, 
reads like a romance ; and there isno better example of economical 
progress, through administrative reform, than is presented by 
Egypt under British rule. 

Security is assured to person and property; slavery has been 
legally abolished ; official corruption is almost unknown ; forced 
labor for public works is no longer permitted, and native courts 
have now more than asemblance of justice. Hygienic matters 
have been so carefully looked after that the population has in- 
creased from seven to nine millions in a decade or more. Land 
taxes have been lowered and equalized, and are systematically 
collected, and scientific irrigation is so generally employed that 
the cultivable area has been considerably extended. Egypt was 
probably never so prosperous as at the present time. 

The debt is being slightly reduced, and will be made less bur- 
densome as time goes on, by the increased productiveness of the 
soil. Taking the present population at nine millions, the per 
ca’ “ta debt of the Egyptians is close upon $60. When it is borne 
in .aind that the population is almost entirely agricultural, with 
whom the wage standard is about fifteen cents a day, it will be 
seen that the Nile fellah is mortgaged for generations to come, 
and the mortgage is held by European money-lenders who have 
no real interest either in him or his religion. 

The present external debt is approximately $508,000,000, and 
it is a popular error that it has been reduced since the coming of 
the English. On the contrary, it has been increased by $40,- 
000,000. This went to indemnify Alexandrians whose property 
had been destroyed at the time of the rebellion and bombard- 
ment, to defray the cost of the military campaign thirteen or 
fourteen years ago which resulted in the loss of the Soudan, and 
for certain public works deemed imperatively necessary. 

By her management of affairs England has, nevertheless, so 
improved the conditions in Egypt that European bondholders 
have been satisfied to have the interest on their securities re- 
duced from seven to three and a half and four per cent. 

England possesses a capacity for conducting colonies, and 
rehabilitating exhausted countries, which amounts to genius. 
Overbearing and arrogant as the British functionary out of Eng- 
land often appears, he must be scrupulously honest and capable 
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to find a place in the perfectly organized machinery guided from 
London. Frenchmen say that Egypt’s restoration to easy pros- 
perity could have been better accomplished by them, and they 
allege that this prosperity is more apparent than real, charging . 
that much is neglected in the desire to make a favorable show- 
ing in the yearly balance-sheet. But investigation of what 
France does with her own dependencies, nearly every one of 
which is administered at a loss, gives support to the belief that 
Egypt is better off under British guidance than she could be un- 
der that of France. No alien power could have done better in 
Egypt than Great Britain has. But readers who have that inherent 
respect for right which Americans possess may see scant justifi- 
cation for Britain’s absorption of Egypt merely in her ability to 
do good work there. 

Is England educating the Egyptians to govern themselves ? 

Emphatically not ! 

The occupation was begun in good faith, no doubt, but the 
British had not long weathered the first outburst of indignation 
over the non-fulfilment of their promise to evacuate (ingeniously 
addressed to no specific government or personage), wheh they 
began to trim their sails for a protracted, if not permanent, stay 
in Egypt. They would as soon think of giving Gibraltar back 
to the Spaniards as of restoring Egypt to the Egyptians, one being 
as necessary as the other to British aggrandizement in the East. 
England’s desire to remain could not be better served than by 
making her functionaries appear essential to the well-being of 
Egypt ; in fact, by making progress dependent upon her adminis- 
trators, accountants, and irrigation experts. This she has 
done, and the “‘ understudies ” of these clever servants, those who 
could best take their places, are Englishmen. There are many 
hundreds of native subordinates doing the simplest routine work, 
who perceive the splendid results, but contribute thereto chiefly 
by their submissiveness. They are not being instructed snffi- 
ciently to keep Egypt from retrogressing should they find them- 
selves in charge of affairs. 

The Khedive is compelled to yield to England in choosing a 
ministry, even. This results in his having a partisan cabinet— 
made in London—about him, whose counsels must necessarily be 
acceptable to the British. On occasions when the Khedive has 
selected a minister without first securing the consent of England, 
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he has been promptly called to account, and menaced by a dis- 

play of power in the streets of his capital by thousands of British 
guns and bayonets, which has not been abated until the office 
had been filled by an Egyptian practically named by the British 
government. 

Obviously, this system renders any ministry a time-serving 
body, and it is a depressing picture of personal effacement which 
is presented by an Egyptian statesman in these days who must 
play the dual réle of being loyal at once to his ‘‘ Effendina,” and 
to the foreign nation absorbing his country. Some of the ablest 
men in Egypt are kept in private life by their unwillingness to 
acquiesce in these conditions. 

The real business of important executive departments in Cairo 
is directed by the under-secretaries (assistant ministers), who are 
English, and their utterances and plans formally receive the 
sanction of their Egyptian chiefs. The native minister is the 
visible and signatory power, but the creative and actual force is 
the English assistant. Everything financial is dictated by an 
‘* adviser,” as is nearly everything judicial, and the ‘‘ advisers” 
are British. Similarly, the ministry of the interior, presided 
over by the educated and capable Egyptian Premier, is also 
directed by an ‘‘adviser,” translated from a very subordinate 
position in the British diplomatic service to this department 
dealing with all questions concerning the internal policy of the 
oldest nation in the world. 

Each year sees an augmentation of the number of Britishers 
on the pay-roll. It is true that one Englishman can perform the 
work of two native clerks, but he gets the pay that would go to 
three. All foreigners are lavishly paid, wholly from the Egyptian 
exchequer. The salary of an “adviser” is about $10,000 a year, 
and under-secretaries receive $7,i_ 

Sixteen years is a considerable lapse of time anywhere ; in the 
East, where people mature early, it represents a generation. 
Those who were children in the year of the bombardment are 
new in the prime of their faculties, and England has had ample 
time to fit them for fair administrative work. 

Uninfluenced by political motive, the schools of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Mission hare done a hundred-fold more foz the 
cause of education in Egypt than has Great Biitain. These 


schools, distributed throughout the country, are yearly elevating 
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hundreds of youths to a better condition, teaching them in par- 
ticular the value of order and system. 

Since England does but little to develop a class that may in 
time take the positions now filled by her own countrymen, 
Anglophobe critics point to that fact as confirmatory evidence 
of the insincerity of the statement that England ever intends 
the Egyptians to resume the helm of state. 

An apparent failure has been the omission to introduce the 
English language into general use. Egypt isa polyglot country, 
and the incorporation of English asan “official language” might 
with propriety have followed the introduction of the present sys- 
tem of affairs. French, conseque:.tly, remains the only Euro- 
pean language known to any extent by the educated natives; 
end where there is one Egyptian who knows English, forty who 
read and write French are to be found. Only one of the Khe- 
dive’s ministers knows English, yet all six are proficient -in 
French. 

The official language of the government has been French for 
many years. Official publications and correspondence are in 
French. It is the European language of the railways and postal 
department. Postage stamps, railway tickets and telegraph 
forms, actually printed in England, express their values and con- 
ditions in French and Arabic. English employees in govern- 
mental bureaus write officially to each other in French, frequently 
to the confasion of the ideas intended to be expressed. An en- 
tire department, having charge of museums and the conservation 
of antiquities, and employing thousands of natives, is exclusively 
French in administration, although supported in great measure 
by English-speaking visitors. So long as the Eurcpean language 
of the Egyptian official remaius French, his mode of thought 
an@ activun will be French also. 

In Cairo and Alexandria ten or more newspapers are printed 
in the French language, purveying opinion bitterly hostile to the 
occupation. One of these, published at the capital, prints daily 
in displayed type a list of Great Britain’s broken pledges in con- 
nection with the occupation, quoting from Blue Books and like 
documents such extracts as appear to prove its case. Only one 
English journal is published, and that is forced to print its news 
and editorials in French as well as English to secure remunera- 
tive publication. 
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All the journals printed in French are antagonistic to British 
rule, and being regarded by thousands as oracles, their influence 
is far-reaching. From their columns European opinion favor- 
able to the anti-English cause is translated into Arabic by native 
journalists, and finds currency in the native papers penetrating 
toevery village. Public measures are acrimoniously reviewed and 
made to appear to the native reader as added evils, and any reform 
introduced by England can have its merits so distorted as to be 
always regarded as absurd or tyrannical. This is a conspicuous 
reason why England’s work in Egypt has never been effective 
With the masses. 

Last May, 256 students from governmental schools presented 
themselves in Cairo for examination, prior to receiving diplomas. 
Each had to undergo examination in an European language, 
chosen with a view to best equipping himself for a career of 
usefulness. Although the British had long dominated their 
country, and with indications wanting that they will ever re- 
tire, only 55 of these students had acquired English; all the 
others, 78 per cent. of the whole, had learned French. From the 
time of Mehemet Ali, the sympathies of the people of Egypt have 
been essentially French. It has long been the policy of the 
French government to encourage Egyptian youths to enter their 
educational establishments ; the matter of compensation has ever 
been a nominal consideration. 

English has never been made an official language of the In- 
ternational Courts of Egypt; yet advocates can plead therein, in 
Italian, the principles of the Code Napoleon. Every young 
Egyptian aspiring to the profession of law qualifies therefor at the 
Cairo School of Law, maintained by the French government, 
and takes his degree in France. All these conditions, by which 
France is hourly in evidence, to the almost total effacement of 
England, contribute to the opinion, concrete in the minds of the 
natives, that the British occupation is meretricious and insincere. 
British trade follows the British flag—but British opinion never 
follows the French language. 

The administrative blunder of the English in not bringing 
in their language with their intelligent reforms, is half respon- 
sible for the unpopularity of the occupation, whose benefits 
would surely be obliterated and forgotten six months after the 
departure of the last British functionary. This is one of the 
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best reasons given by Englishmen why the occupation should 
not be terminated, and any member of the so-called National 
Party in Egypt, if asked for his opinion, would assert that the 
omission to introduce the English language into his country 
was a triumph of statecraft, and not a blunder thereof. ‘‘ Having 
no intention of going, the Britishers want an excuse, even a 
lame one, for remaining, and the influence of the Anglophohe 
press, which they purposely refrain from counteracting, creates 
one,” the Nationalist would say. Travelers have long known 
that it was a part of Britain’s policy in India to allow native dis- 
content to vent itself through the local press. It relieves the 
Indian grumbler, and doesn’t hurt the English official. 

Will England ever be compelled to quit Egypt ? 

If the British persist in clinging to the theory of effective 
possession constituting a title, it may be assumed that they will 
never voluntarily relax their hold upon Egypt; it is more prob- 
able, even, that they would fight to retain it. England has 
withstood the sneers and opposition of France, and fears nothing 
from that country alone. Germany, while regarding England’s 
methods in Egypt as forming a dangerous precedent, has not 
enough at stake to initiate any campaign in connection there- 
with. Italy is in spirit England’s ally in more than one African 
enterprise ; and Austria, the Sultan’s nearest neighbor, chooses 
to keep her hands free from the Egyptian imbroglio from politic 
motives. 

When the alliance between France and Russia was mooted, 
the quidnunes of Paris saw in it an immediate prospect of fore- 
ing Britain out of Egypt—this was to be France’s greatest gain. 
But a sentimental and showy friendship between two nations— 
and this probably is all that binds France and Russia—is insuffi- 
cient in these times to cause the stronger to take up arms for 
the sake of accomplishing a cherished desire of the other. 

When Russia chooses to use an active hand in Egyptian 
affairs, it will be as a principal; and it is from the Muscovite 
only that England stands in any fear of having force—or diplo- 
macy backed by force—aimed at the evacuation of the Nile 
country. Russia’s diplomavy for three years has been as tri- 
umphant throughout the far East and Asia Minor as it has been 
in Constantinople ; while that of Great Britain has been worse 
than impotent. It will never be forgotten that it was England 
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who inspired the Armenians with those hopes which led to the 
terrible massacres, and that England abandoned them to their 
fate. The Czar aims at be.oming the dictator of things Asiatic, 
possibly omitting India for the present. By brilliant diplomacy 
Russia acquired nearly all the increment of benefit going to 
Japan as a result of Japan’s victory over China, and her influ- 
ence over Korea is well-nigh paramount, as it is also in Persia. 
If the Russians decide that the great transcontinental railway to 
Vladivostock is not going to secure to them the hoped-for con- 
trol of Eastern matters, they may have something to say to Eng- 
land in connection with that country’s ingenious policing of the 
Suez Canal. Russia has various means of reaching the East, it 
istrue. But no route can offer a fraction of the advantages 
commercial, political, or strategic—of the Suez Canal. That 
must be the favorite avenue to the East. 

Were Russia to conclude that the presence in Egypt of a Brit- 
ish armed force was inimical to her own ambition for Eastern 
dominion, and spoke as sharply as did the President of the United 
States in the Venezuelan affair, England might reluctantly read- 
just her foreign scheme sufficiently to allow her redcoats to leave 
Egypt and the Canal. It goes without saying that France would 
co-operate in any movement looking to the dislodgement of per- 
Jide Albion. 

The masterly victory of Turkish troops in the recent Greek 
war was a blow to Englishmen who believed that the disintegration 
of the Ottoman Empire was nearat hand. They had already ex- 
perienced a check when the Armenian disorders failed to shake 
the Sultan’s throne, and the result of the Greco-Turkish war 
caused a painful awakening as to the health of the ‘‘ Sick Man of 
Europe.” <A break-up of the Sultan’s empire may come in time, 
and Egypt fall to England in the general parcelling-out of Turk- 
ish possessions, But the ‘Sick Man ” is convalescing so rapidly, 
and is so watchful on the Bosphorus, that the scramble for Otto- 
man territory may be postponed for many years. 

Is Egypt capable of self-government ? 

The candor prompting one who has made a long and disinter- 
ested study of Egyptian matters in the country itself to say that 
England has performed her self-appointed task in Egypt better 
than any other nation could, likewise compels one to state that 
Egypt is not capable of complete self-government at the present 
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time, for she has no class of officials trained in the higher ranges 
of administrative work. Certainly no other nation should 
ever be permitted to supplant the English as administrators or 
** occupiers ” of Egypt. 

The Khedive, far from being the stubborn and unruly youth 
that British newspapers are prone to represent him, is competent 
to guide an enlightened policy in carrying on the affairs of his 
country, without any European intervention. He would have at 
his command a group of progressive assistants like Tigrane, 
Boutros, Fakhry, Cherif, and Yakoub Artin, each qualified to 
render excellent service as an independent minister. As in times 
prior to the coming of the British, the Khedivial government 
could employ technical assistants of any nationality it chose. 
American military officers, before England’s assumption of power, 
gave Egypt as good an army asit ever had. British or other en- 
gineers, having services to sell, should be as willing to labor for 
Egypt under a self-governing administration, as they are under a 
régime upheld by British soldiers. In this way, perhaps, good 
government by the Khedive might take the place of that now fur- 
nished by England, and the ‘‘ running shriek of denunciation ” 
of the army of occupation be silenced. 

Egypt might, and might not, prosper under these changed 
conditions. But there is little likelihood of her being permitted 
to try the experiment, and ‘‘ Egypt for the Egyptians ” must 
remain, in all probability, a sentimental illusion. 

The Khedive has the undoubted right to govern his country, 
at least, until it is demonstrated that he is incapable, or until his 
inheritance has been acquired by purchase or other arrangement 
based upon equity and honesty. 

It is no reckless hazard, however, to predict that a dozen 
years hence all that portion of the Nile Valley extending from 
the Mediterranean to Khartoum will be British soil. Ifso, Arabi 
Pasha should be liberated from his exile in Ceylon, and hailed 
as one of the makers of England’s proud empire. 

FREDERIC COURTLAND PENFIELD. 
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THE DREAM OF NAVIGATORS. 


BY CAPTAIN A. S. CROWNINSHIELD, U. 8. N. 


Let any interested person take an atlas, open the covers at 
the page entitled “ North and South America,” and, as a re- 
minder of his school days, trace with his finger the route which 
a ship must follow to pass from any one of our Atlantic or Gulf 
seaports to reach any one of the harbors of the Pacific within 
the boundary of the United States. As he follows her lonely 
course let him try to realize the enormous distance which this 
ship must travel, the wild waste of waters over which she must 
pass. Let him note the inhospitable point of land designated 
upon the map as Cape Horn, apparently so near, in reality so 
many thousand miles distant; so familiar by name and in 
locality to every school boy and girl, so utterly unknown, except 
to those unfortunates who have weathered its icy promontory, 
and have safely withstood the bitter fierceness of its Antarctic 
gales. Now let our enquirer retrace his imaginary course and turn 
his attention to another easily possible route between our Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ports and those upon the western shore of our con- 
tinent—the route by Central America—and he will perceive at a 
glance the enormous saving in distance of the proposed Isthmian 
waterway over the old, time-worn, life-destroying and wealth- 
devouring track. 

To those who have been waiting for the arousing of public in- 
terest in this great project, it seems as if the time had at last ar- 
rived when thinking men as well as many who are not of a seri- 
ous turn of mind, admit the imperative necessity of a highway 
of rapid transit between the two great oceans which all but en- 
circle our continent. 

The developments of the past few months have caused our 
thinkers to think yet more profoundly, and they begin to realize 
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that until there is a way, easy of access, from each of these oceans 
to the other, should certain contingencies arise, as a nation we 
are helpless. Supine is a strong word, but it seems the one best 
fitted to characterize the state of inaction and apathy which has 
been our condition as a nation during the unprogressive years 
that are past. 

We Americans pride ourselves upon the rapid development of 
our country, upon its great trade and commerce, which have 
arisen from its wonderful resources through the activity and 
business qualities of our people. But there is a country whose 
development has been much more rapid than ours—a country 
which remained for untold centuries isolated from the rest of the 
world, but which, within the past few ycars—mainly through 
our aid and example, it is true—has burst the web of ignorance 
and inactivity which bound it, and emerges to-day before the 
eyes of the world as a civilized nation, making quick progress 
in all that proves a people strong. Suddenly, therefore, we are 
brought to face the fact that a new power hasarisen in the Pacific, 
that Japan isalready claiming imaginary rights within the Ha- 
waiian Islands, islands civilized and peopled by those of our own 
blood, whose intelligent citizens speak our mother tongue, and 
we realize on the instant that here is a power with which we 
must reckon in the settlement of serious questions. 

Japan was formerly looked upon as a far-distant country, com- 
posed of a group of islands inhabited by an interesting people, 
having no political relations with the western world. Presto! 
and all is changed. With new rulers, a new and liberal govern- 
ment, a desire to expand, followed by the adoption of western 
methods, railroads, steamships, with a foreign commerce, an 
army, and, what particularly concerns us, amodern navy, she ap- 
pears at our doors as a power demanding recognition. ° 

It is trae that Japan is several thousand miles from our 
western coast, that the whole width of the Pacific Ocean lies 
between us, but the Pacific Ocean is a highway open to every- 
one, and out into the Pacific Japan must go, if she is to expan’. 
at all. To her west and north she is barred, for Russia and 
England will not permit her a lodgement upon the Asiatic Con- 
tinent. In taking the island of Formosa she has already gone 
south, and her action regarding Hawaii has brought her east. 
Hawaii is thirty-four hundred miles from Japan, but there are 
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now twenty thousand of the Mikado’s subjects settled in Hawaii, 
and the interest of Japan in the status of these people is so 
great that it has caused her to protest vigorously against the 
suggestion of the annexation of these islands to the United 
States. 

In thus recognizing the necessity of possessing a powerful 
fleet of war vessels as a factor in defence or aggression, her states- 
men, themselves apt students of history, have read to us a lesson 
which we might well commit to memory and to practice. 

Beyond Japan, a few hundred miles to the west, lies the Chi- 
nese Empire, with its four hundred millions of people! While 
Japan has advanced China has remained dormant. But will this 
continue? Given new rulers, a new form of government, and 
the adoption of Western ideas, and China will throw off its yoke of 
conservatism, and then our Pacific States will be confronted with 
a second Asiatic power many times greater than Japan. 

With these possibilities to be considered it behooves this 
country to make itself strong where it is now weak; in other 
words, it should be our first effort to develop our Pacific Coast 
States. 

Let us glance for a moment at the effect of an Isthmian Canal 
upon this development. 

The moment that a waterway is opened across Central Amer- 
ica, the producers of our Pacific States will be brought eight 
thousand miles nearer toa market! It is a well-known law of 
trade that nearness to a market will stimulate production. The 
enormous grain products of California and Oregon are now taken 
to Europe round Cape Horn in sailing vessels, a long voyage of one 
hundred and thirty days, which the canal would at once reduce to 
fifty days! What other argument than this statement is required 
to show the importance of the canal asa factor in developing 
our Pacific Coast States? The opposition of the trans-conti- 
nental railroads to the construction of the canal is based upon the 
fallacy that its existence will operate to their injury. This isa 
fear without foundation. On the contrary, the canal will be of 
benefit to those roads, for whatever tends to increase the popula- 
tion of our Pacific Coast and develop its resources, as the canal 
will surely do, must necessarily help the railroads, which have 
never been able to carry any of the grain and lumber products 
from California, Oregon, and Washington to an Atlantic port. 
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Grain and lumber, the reader must understand, have not a 
value in proportion to their weight, which will allow their trans- 
port by rail across the continent to an Atlantic port, where they 
must go on their way to a Europeon market. For years past 
there have been exported annually from California and Oregon 
nearly a million tons of wheat, every bushel of which has gone 
around Cape Horn! All grain exported from California is at 
present taken to the Pacific port of shipment by the railroads. 
Through the existence of the canal there will undoubtedly be an 
increase in the quantity exported; in other words, there will 
be more for the railroads to carry to the shipping point. 
Add to this the increase in the population of the Pacific 
States soon to follow the completion of the canal, and it 
is difficult to understand why the construction of the canal 
should be opposed by those who control these railroads. Such 
opposition is unreasonable to a degree, and is entitled to little 
consideration when we recognize the enormous benefits that must 
accrue to the United States through the completing of a water- 
way that will connect the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean. 

This projected waterway will also induce immigration, and 
thus develop that section of our country far more than it has 
ever been developed by the transcontinental railways. 

It is well known that our Pacific Coast States possess many 
features that usually attract immigration. Notwithstanding 
this fact, they have not increased in population as rapidly as 
many of the Northwestern States, and not at all in proportion 
to their great area. The European emigrant before coming to 
America may have heard of California, with its attractive cli- 
mate and its diversified products, but landing at an Atlantic 
seaport, he finds a suitable resting place long before he can reach 
his Mecca; for between our Eastern and Western shores lie 
numberless large and attractive cities, teeming with busy life 
and innumerable industries; many snug farms and homelike 
villages, in some one of which our immigrant knows that he will 
find a friend from his mother country. As the overflowing 
train speeds on its way across the wide continent, it loses a pas- 
senger at this town, another at that hamlet, so that when its 
ultimate destination is reached, it gives up less than one per 
cent. of the number which started with it from the Atlantic 
seaboard. 


Should our immigrant set sail in a vessel, bound by way 
of the Isthmian Canal for California, he reaches the goal of his 
hopes without temptation to disembark en route. The ship 
which conveyed him to his future home, having discharged him 
and hundreds of his kind at her port of entry, fills up with a 
part of the grain and lumber awaiting shipment, and with little 
delay returns over the same quick and practicable route to de- 
liver her cargo at a welcoming foreign market. 

As a political factor in increasing the influence and power of 
this country in the Pacific, the canal will be far-reaching. To- 
day, if the United States were forced into a war with Japan over 
possession of the Hawaiian Islands, which to her are stepping 
stones to our continent, we should be placed at a great disad- 
vantage; for it is a fact that at this moment Japan’s naval 
force is greater than our own Pacific and Asiatic squadrons com- 
bined. To reinforce our Pacific fleet, we should be obliged to send 
ships from our Atlantic Squadron, forcing them to make a voy- 
age of twelve thousand miles, thus consuming many weeks, 
whereas, with the canal in existence, our powerful North Atlantic 
Squadron could be put into the Pacific within a week! Thus 
would the canal enable us to more than double our naval 
strength in the Pacific. 

From every point of view, whether political or commercial, it 
is plain that the Nicaragua Canal is a necessity to the United 
States. It will build up our Pacific Ooast States, as they must 
be built up, if we are to properly face the Urient. It will add 
immeasurably to our naval power, and it will increase our influ- 
ence not only far out into the Pacific Ocean, over the islands and 
. waters of that vast region, but also over the Caribbean Sea and 
adjacent waters. 

Commission after commission has reported favorably as to 
the feasibility of the Nicaragua Canal. Exhaustive surveys by 
our government, as well as by private companies, have been 
made, all showing that this route is not only practicable, but 
that it possesses natural advantages far above all others. It is 
true that estimates of cost have varied ; but ten, or even twenty, 
millions, more or less, is nota matter worthy of consideration 
when compared with the importance of the canal to us. 

It is undoubtedly a fact not only that the American people 
believe that any canal that shall connect the Atlantic and Pacific 
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shall be controlled by the United States, but that our govern- 
ment has given, upon more than one occasion, expression to this 
sentiment. 

It has been truthfully stated by Vattel that nations, like 
individuals, control that which they own. If, therefore, the 
United States government should construct the canal, or should 
aid, by the use of its credit or guarantee, in its construction, this 
country would then in the eyes of the world occupy a very much 
stronger position in the final settlement of control than it does 
at present. Certainly no stronger argument in favor of control 
of anything has ever been advanced than ownership, for owner- 
ship represents an interest so high and so binding that control 
must necessarily be conceded. 

We should be wise in our generation, and by legislation and 
such other steps as may be necessary, inaugurate without further 
delay the work of completing the Nicaragua Canal. Let us 
pierce the Isthmus at the one spot which nature has already 
pointed out, and thus fulfill what has been for centuries the 
hope of commerce and the dream of navigators. 


A. CROWNINSHIELD. 


TENNYSON IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


Tue Isle of Wight is not what it was when Tennyson came 
to Farringford with his young wife and child in 1853. Then it 
was little known to the outer world, and it was too inaccessible 
for the holiday-makers and the business men, who now make it a 
home, and impart to it some of the prosaic and unlovely qualities 
of a London suburb. 

While he was at Bonchurch he had heard of Farringford as a 
place which was both beautiful and far from the haunts of men, 
and, with his wife, he went to see it one November evening, 
crossing the Solent in a row-boat, when “‘one dark heron flew 
over the sea, backed by # daffodil sky.” 

** Next day, as they gazed from the drawing-room window 
out through the distant wreath of trees toward a sea of Mediter- 
ranean blue, with rosy capes beyond, the down on the left rising 
above the foreground of undulating park, golden-leaved elms 
and chestnuts, and red-stemmed pines, they agreed,” says their 
son, *‘ that they must, if possible, have that view to live with.” 

Tennyson had just begun to taste the honey of prosperity 
after a long delay which had kept him waiting ten years or more 
for means to marry on, and as if to justify what he thought 
might be regarded asan extravagance, he wrote: ‘‘ By buying 
safe debentures in the East Lincolnshire Line for £2,500, with 
that and £500 a year” (the amount which since 1850 he had 
been mzking from his books), ‘‘I think we ought to get on.” 

So they rapturously settled down toa country life. ‘In the 
afternoons they swept up the leaves, mowed the grass, grav- 
elled the walks, and he built what he called ‘a bower of rushes’ 
in the kitchen garden. The primroses and snowdrops and other 
flowers were a constant delight, and he began a flower diction- 
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ary. He also bought spy-glasses through which he might watch 
the ways and movements of the birds in the ilexes, cedar, and fir 
trees. Geology, too, he took up, and trudged out with the local 
geologist, Keeping, on many a long expedition.” 

They made Farringford their home for forty years, and many 
of his best-known poems, including ‘Enoch Arden” and 
“* Maud,” were written there, though before the close of his life, 
to escape the intrusive cockneys whom he despised, he built 
Aldworth, a more lordly pleasure-house near Haslemere, where 
a part of each year was spent. 

First leased, Farringford was bought three years later with 
the proceeds of the s le of ‘‘“Maud,” and his wife wrote on April 
24, 1856: ‘“This ivie.. home among the pine trees is ours. . . . 
Such beautiful blue hyacinths, orchises, primroses, daisies, marsh- 
marigolds and cuckoo flowers! Wild-cherry trees, too, with single 
snowy blossom, and the hawthorns, white with their ‘pearls of 
May.’ The park has for many days been rich with cowslips and 
furze inbloom. The elms are a golden wreath at the foot of the 
down ; to the north of the house the mespilus and horse-chestnut 
are in flower, and the apple trees are covered with rosy buds. A. 
dug the bed ready for the rhododendrons. A thrush was singing 
among the nightingales and other birds, as he said ‘mad.with joy.’ 
At sunset, the golden green of the trees, the burning splendor of 
Blackgang Chine and St. Catharine’s and the red bank of the 
primeval river, contrasted with the turkis-blue of the sea (that is 
our view from the drawing-room), make altogether a miracle of 
beauty. We are glad that Farringford is ours.” 

One of the earliest signs of dissatisfaction occurs in a note to 
the Dukeof Argyll, written from Haslemere, in 1867: ** My wife 
has always had a fancy for the sandy soil and heather-scented air 
of this part of England, and we are intending to buy a few acres, 
and build a little home here, whither we may escape when the 
cockneys are running over my lawns at Freshwater.” 

The ‘‘few acres” expanded into several hundred and the 
little home into a palace. 

Though many changes have taken place since 1853, the Isle 
of Wight is far from being wholly spoiled, and it is less changed 
at Freshwater and Farringford, which are to all intents and pur- 
poses oue village, than elsewhere, the access to them being less 
convenient and less speedy than to other parts. 
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The island is very small—so small that Tennyson seeing it 
from Bournemouth with its white cliffs and encircling sea, could 
say of it that it looked like a water lily in a blue lake. Twenty- 
two miles from east to west, and thirteen from north to south, it 
is separated from the mainland by the Sound of Spithead and the 
Solent, beyond which, like luminous clouds, roll the chalk bluffs 
of the Hampshire downs. 

On the north it is low and woody. There Osborne is embow- 
ered, and Cowes sits with its fleet of yachts dancing on an ame- 
thystine flood. The interior isundulating and the hills are often 
bare, though the valleys are grooved with typical English lanes 
and set with old-time homesteads and manorial parks. It is on 
the south, where it drops into the sea, that the island is most 
beautiful. There it faces the English Channel, with a bastion of 
magnificent chalk cliffs, which slope inland with wide reaches of 
treelc ss but flower-bestrewn downs, over which one walks as on an 
elastic cushion, breathing air ‘‘ worth sixpence a pint,” as Ten- 
nyson, quoting Keats, once said of it. 

At the eastern end, Reculver Cliff juts into the sea, and west- 
ward of it Sandown, Shanklin, and Ventnor, prosperous watering 
places, are strung along the shore, their architectural temporali- 
ties of red brick and stucco making a regretful contrast with the 
crouching, thatched, rose-enwreathed cottages of earlier days, 
which were their nucleus, and their piers streaking the sky at 
night with the lambent flame of electric lights. The brown- 
earthy mass of Dunnose Head flanks Shanklin on the west, and 
thence to Blackgang Chine extends the.famous undercliff, which 
might better be called the overcliff—a great natural terrace high 
above the rustling surges and the lower roads, which was formed 
in the unrecorded past by the seaward slipping of the upper 
strata. Along the undercliff the foliage gushes out like a 
green waterfall; houses, gardens, and hedges are masses of 
bloom, and wherever there is an opening the sea shows itself like 
turquoise glass in a painted window. Bonchurch, loveliest of 
English villages, with its ancient church that could be put into 
the chancel of an ordinary chapel, and its many literary associa- 
tions (John Sterling is buried in the gardenlike graveyard), suns 
itself peacefully here, and until Blackgang Chine is reached the 
scene is comparable to that of the Riviera, which, in its blending 
of water and woodland, it much resembles. 
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The Chine is a chasm with varieg: ted walls of chalk and sand- 
stone, above which the undercliff ends, and then an embayed 
stretch of low, wind-swept moor opens to the westward, rising again 
to the height of Afton and Freshwater downs, which sloping 
inland front the sea with some of the noblest cliffs in the island, 
or for that matter in the world. 

In the distance they glimmer like icebergs or promontories in 
a mirage, and sometimes seem to be caught up and mingled with 
the clouds. Inthe gray they glow with pale phosphorescent 
flame. Nearer, as from the sea, their blancned escarpments are 
fringed around the summits with brown tassels from the wash- 
ings of the earth above, and veilings of moss and grass. There 
is a gap between Afton Down and Freshwater with a beach and 
a village sheltered in it—the village of Freshwater itself—and 
beyond it the cliffs soar to their loftiest point, where they open 
out to St. Alban’s Head and Portland Bill, and are crowned by 
‘Tennyson’s beacon, the memorial of the poet who made the ground 
his own and gave voices to its sea and heather, its gorse and 
sky. 

‘Tennyson said, ‘‘ Somehow water is the element I love best of 
all four,” but in the recent Memoir he is also credited with say- 
ing that he ‘‘ never cared greatly for the sea on the south coast. 
‘* It is not a grand sea, only an angry, curt sea.” 

Probably that was a view expressed before he became familiar 
with the locality, for though the Atlantic does not plunge against 
the Isle of Wight as against Cornwall and the West of Ireland, 
he himself has proved how much power and enchantment the 
sea reveals from the downs.~ Let the weather be fair or foul, 
Nature is never dull from the vantage-ground of those convex- 
ities which seem like the rind of the earth and give an illusion of 
vastness and openness beyond their actual area. Men striding on 
ridges and etched against the sky indeed seem ‘as trees walking.” 
The wind rustling in the ear, the sheep bleating, the sea churning 
among the boulders, the occasional bellowing of a steamer for a 
pilot, the swallows crying in their low flights and the gulls scream- 
ing give the only sounds. When the mist closes over the scene, 
a strange sense of being disembodied possesses us as we are lost in 
the impenetrable vapor, and the gulls pass over our heads, visible 
but for an instant as they float from obscurity into obscurity. In 
times of storm one seems to be at the seat of the elements and a 
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witness to all their processes. The clouds roll and break against 
the cliffs like another sea, and sunbursts flashing from them 
leave a silver swath over the vexed and sombre billows. On 
sultry days a waterspout, whirling like a dervish, is no uncom- 
mon sight, and he who makes the downs his observatory becomes 
wise in all the phenomena ofsea and air. Climbing them at 
night gives one the feeling of scaling the walls of heaven itself ; 
they slope like the sides of a pyramid, and the apex of the pvra- 
mid impales the stars. Onsunny days the sea below is purple 
and every shade of blue and green that can be thought of, even 
(to use one of Tennyson’s own descriptions) ‘like a peacock’s 
neck.” 

Rarely was there a visitor at Farringford that he was not 
brought up to the beacon, and shown all these wonders and 
beauties. Except in his closing years, the poet was found upon 
them in all weathers and at all seasons, and from them and the 
surrounding scenery he drew many of the landscapes of his poems. 

I have seen a picture of him standing on such a summit as 
High Down, where the beacon is, as an illustration to ‘ Break, 
break,” but those lines were not inspired or written there; they 
were written in a Lincolnshire lane, at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, between blossoming hedges. He left a definite record in 
regard to ‘* Maud,” however, and says, ‘‘ Many of the descrip- 
tions of Nature are taken from observations of natural phenomena 
at Farringford, although the localities in the poem are all 
imaginary.” He observed not merely with the eye of a poet, but 
as aman of wide scientific knowledge, and he had much more 
than a fair acquaintance with geology, botany, and astronomy. 
Flowers and birds were the burden of much of his talk in his 
rambles, and he was constantly making notes. ‘‘I generally 
take my nature-similes direct from my own observation of nature, 
and sometimes jot them down, and if by chance I find that one 
of my similes is like that in any author my impulse is not to use 
that simile.” His son adds that if he was in the vein during a 
walk he would make dozens of similes that were never chronicled. 

His walks were usually along the downs towards the Needles, 
those picturesque spikes of chalk which have been lopped off 
the cliffs at the entrance to the Solent, and from which vessels 
leaving Southampton take their departure. ‘The birds that 
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ravens with their ‘iron knell,’ the kestrels, the carrion-crows, 
the different kinds of sea birds, from the cormorants drying 
themselves on the pinnacles of rock in heraldic attitudes, to the 
seagull sunning himself among the tufts of samphire and of 
thrift, were ever a fresh interest. A special corner that he liked 
above all was a platform over Scratchall’s Bay looking up to a 
dazzling w'‘te precipice seen far away by ships at sea, which 
he named ‘Laliessin or ‘the splendid brow.’ At other times he 
would wander at low tide among the green rock pools on the 
shore and curiously examine the ‘branching seaweed’ and the 
brilliant sea anemones; or, when high tide coincided with sun- 
set, would watch the great waves flinging their ‘rosy veil of 
spray’ behind them and ‘shouldering the sun.’” 

madden’d beach dragg’d down by the wave,” ‘the 
spirts of wild sea-smoke,” “ the vast sea-cataracts,” ‘‘ the. gray 
skirts of a lifting squall,” and many other vivid illustrations were 
drawn from the downs. 

Rain and wind did not restrain him, and he scorned an um- 
brella. With his long, dark mantle and thick boots and huge 
wide-awake hat he defied all storms. When Mary Anderson was 
tramping with him and his hat became soaked, he stopped and 
shook it, saying, *‘ How much better this is than to be huddled 
over the fire for a little weather !” 

Sometimes his two boys were harnessed to their mother’s 
bath chair when she was an invalid, and the poet pushing hehind 
she too was given glimpses of the swelling dqwns that were so 
rich a source of inspiration and delight to him. 

The house is so completely shut in by its groves that even 
from the ridge of the downs nothing can be seen of it, and the 
curling blne smoke rising over the trees alone indicates its ex- 
istence. The straggling village rambles down to the shingly 
beach by a lane of hawthorn hedges, and is flanked by the 
pale cliffs, which, as at the Needles, have cast off frag- 
ments in the form of pillars and arches with their bases in the 
sea. ‘I'he roses in the gardens of the nearer cottages have noth- 
ing between them and the surf but a narrow bench of pebbles. 
Many ugly little houses have sprung up, and, like parvenu 
neighbors, elbow and tower above the earlier and prettier habita- 
tions. But the crescents and terraces feared by Tennyson have 
not yet come, and Freshwater impresses those who are seeking 
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the gayeties of the ordinary watering-place as being stagnant and 
boresome. 

The journey from London turns one’s thoughts towards eter- 
nity. There are expresses as far as Brockenhurst, but there the 
traveller for the Isle of Wight is shunted on to a branch line, and 
the rest of the distance is through a country of crabs and tor- 
toises. The train takes a nap of fifteen minutes at Lymington 
Town, and then softly steals on a quarter of a mile to Lymington 
Pier, where ancient mariners, who only need pigtails to connect 
them with Trafalgar, transfer you and your baggage to a prehis- 
toric boat, which creeps across the Solent on the tips of its toes 
and cautiously lands you at Yarmouth. Still you are far away 
from Freshwater, reckoning by theclock. Octogenarian porters 
smile at you and your ‘ boxes,” and then have a good, long chat 
among themselves and with the boat’s crew. Later—never sooner 
--perhaps in the course of an hour, the coach is ready to start, 
but never until the purple-faced, husky-voiced half-brother of old 
Weller has had his ‘‘ drop,” and used up all his resources of con- 
versation with the octogenarians. When the coach starts it stops, 
and starts to stop again to deliver a cabbage here, a newspaper there, 
a baby half-way down the lane, somebody’s ‘‘ washing” at the 
end of the lane, a soldier at the path to the fort, and a volumin- 
ous old lady with a tin hat-box and ten or a dozen bursting paper 
parcels at the gate of one of the many little houses with ‘‘ apart- 
ments ” in the window. When you reach Freshwater the day is 
done and you feel that Switzerland might have been nearer, 

What Mr. Gosse said of the poet himself in the last number 
of the REVIEW could be applied, if one were disposed to sarcasm, 
to the natives, and especially to the men. They have ‘a sin- 
gular slowness of progressiun,” and a sort of “‘premonition of great 
length of days” makes them very lazy. They are grave and slow, 
and speak with the rising inflection of the Hampshire dialect. 
They look after their skiffs and canoes and bathing-houses, and 
brood by the hour on the sorrows of the sea, solacing themselves 
with their frequent “drops” at the tap of the “‘ Albion,” while 
their wives and daughters attend to the needs of the summer 
visitors. In earlier days Tennyson and some of his famous visitors 
were not above dropping in to this cottage or that for a chat and 
a pipe with the humble neighbors, and more than one: modest 
dwelling is adorned by Mr. Cameron’s photographs of the poet 
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and his friends, even by that celebrated one of Tennyson him- 
self, which he called ‘‘ the dirty monk.” 

“Ah, there do be this, and there do be that,” the beachmen 
will say with solemn faces. Sometimes in calm summer even- 
ings, when the sea is lacquered with bronze and without a rip- 
ple, it breaks on the beach and against the cliffs with the crash 
of falling masonry, while at Compton Bay it has the constant 
roar of a cataract, though the surface is as smooth as oil. Paus- 
ing between the hedgerows, we were listening to this thunder 
and its reverberations, when an old beachman shook his head : 
«* Ah, when she do roar like that, changes be coomin’.” Tenny- 
son records the effect in the line, ‘‘ There came so loud a calling 
of the sea,” and that calling can be heard far into the interior of 
the island. 

The house is invisible from the road as well as from the cliffs, 
and to see it one must either be invited or become a trespasser. 
Tennyson’s Lane is the nearest approach to it, a glade separating 
the home park from outlying meadows, and from a gate here one 
can gaze on the same prospect which opens from the drawing- 
room window, and which Tennyson called “his bit of Italy.” 
In the far distance are the buttresses of the undercliff, blending 
in the haze with billowy clouds; nearer, the intervening pale- 
green moor and the dells, which shelter such ideal villages as 
Brightstone or Brixton, where Ken and Wilberforce once 
preached ; then the red and gold cliffs of Atherfield Point melt 
into the bluish white of Compton Bay and the yellow-fringed 
precipices of Freshwater Gate. All of these lie beyond a fore- 
ground of meadow, edged by tall, graceful cedars, and all dip 
into a sea, changeable, but as constant blue as any sea can be. 

A narrow rustic bridge spans the lane, and this gave the poet 
access to Maiden’s Croft and the little summer house, where 
** Maud,” “* Enoch Arden,” ‘The Holy Grail,” and many others 
of his poems were written, and where, in his closing days, he 
could see the downs when he was too feeble to climb them. 

The estate is not of many acres and the house is plain, but a 
poet lived there as a poet should. His son has given a picture of 
him which can never fade, so vivid is it and so charged with 
appeal to the loftiest and most enduring of human interests. He 
has revealed to us not only a poet, but a great and most lovable 
man in a struggle with the problems that beset and harass the 
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soul. Any curiosity not ignoble cannot fail to be satisfied with 
the opulence of detail which the son employs in depicting his 
father, and hereafter all pilgrims who come to Freshwater for 
their interest in the poet will have, through the biography, the 
new privilege of seeing him not as a stranger from afar, nor as 
the dim, illusive figure that shunned observation, but as an 
intimate. 

The book fills the mind with pictures of him and the long 
roll f illustrious friends who visited him at Farringford— 
Darwin, Gladstone, Kingsley, Sumner, Dufferin, Garibaldi, 
Swinburne, Millais, Owen, Newman, Longfellow, Maurice, Tyn- 
dall, Holmes, Bayard Taylor, Prince Aibert, and Jenny Lind. 

We see him star-gazing fr-m the roof of the house, and we 
hear his infant son asking, in childish bewilderment, “Am I 
dead ?” as he is held out in the darkness to look at a comet. 
When Darwin is leaving after a call the poet says, “ Your 
theory of evolution does not make against Christianity,” 
and the man of science replies, ‘‘ Certainly not.” We see 
and hear him reading his poems to special friends (“‘ Maud ” 
oftener than anything else), slow and unwilling at the outset, 
but once started voluble and ready to keep on until mid- 
night. Once when he is reciting “‘ Maud” he turns upon a 
listener and asks what birds are meant by the line, “ Birds in 
the high hall garden calling ‘Maud,’ ‘Maud,’ ‘ Maud,.’” 
‘‘ Nightingales, sir,” is the timid answer. ‘ Pooh, what a cock- 
ney you are! Nightingales do not say ‘Maud.’ Rooks do, or 
something like it, ‘ caw, caw, caw.’” 

He can be brusque at times—almost as savage as his friend 
Carlyle—but the disclosure of his foibles leaves him more human 
and not less lovable. He has a lively tussle with George Eliot 
on mind and matter, and-as they part he smilingly says, ‘I 
wish you well with your molecules,” and she as gently replies, 
‘“*T can get on very well with my molecules.” 

There is an amusing story of his meeting some children in 
one of the Freshwater lanes. Expecting to amuse them, he 
stopped before them and barked like a dog, but the children 
could not see the intended humor and only responded with long 
faces and alarm. He was scornfully indifferent to superficial 
appearances, especially to his personal appearance. On one 
occasion, when William Allingham was visiting him and they 
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were holding a candle over some books or pictures, Tennyson’s 
hair caught fire and Allingham attempted to put it out. “0, 
never mind,” said the poet, “it depends on chance burnings.” 

“One of the finest-looking men in the world,” said Carlyle 
of him to Emerson. ‘‘A great shock of rough, dusky-dark hair, 
bright, laughing, hazel eyes, massive aquiline face, most massive 
yet most delicate ; of sallow-brown complexion, almost Indian- 
looking; clothes cynically loose, free-and-easy; smokes infinite 
tobacco.” He had a study, bare except for books, at the top of 
the house, and to this den the chosen few were invited. Tyn- 
dall found between fifteen and twenty pipes in the rack over the 
chimney, and the drawers of the table were crammed with 
tobacco of various kinds. ‘With few words, with many or 
with none, it need not be an ineloquent pipe,” said Carlyle. And 
up here the poet would unbosom himself of the many interests 
that filled his mind, a mind of extraordinary variousness. Here, 
said Palgrave, one felt, was a man who, like Wordsworth, had 
lived, not indeed exclusively, but essentially, among the highest 
mountains, the purest air, the region nearest heaven. 

Tennyson died at Aldsworth, not at Freshwater, but it was at 
Farringford that, when the end was nearing, he wrote “ Crossing 
the Bar,” and it was the moaning of the sea there that inspired it. 
He explained the pilot as meaning “that Divine and Unseen Who 
is always guiding us,” and a few days before his death he said to 
his son, ‘* Mind you put ‘ Crossing the Bar’ at the end ofall edi- 
tions of my poems.” 


WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


THE ENGINEER AND HIS WAR ENGINE. 


BY PROFESSOR R. H. THURSTON, DIRECTOR OF SIBLEY COLLEGE, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Our present fleet-—magnificent in quality, but still small in 
numbers, exemplifying the marvellous ingenuity of the American 
mechanic and inventor, the wonderful constructive skill of the 
marine engineer and naval architect and the most extraordinary 
of all modern combinations of accurate design with beautifu! 
and exact construction, and demanding the highest skill of most | 
thoroughly trained officers for its management ; concentrating in 


minimum space maximum power, and uniting offensive and h 
defensive power as does no other product of science and skill—is : 
the outcome of but about ten years of work on the part of our 


engineers, naval constructors, and ship-builders. ‘his fleet in- 
cludes the most perfect of modern steam engines, the most grace- 
ful of hulls, the most resistant of armor, and the most penetrat- ( 
ing of ordnance. Ships like the ‘“‘Columbia,” the ‘ Minne- , 
apolis ” and their type are among the swiftest war vessels on the BY 
ocean. The fleet is the grandest triumph of the engineer and 
his aids that the world has seen. Its material is the most perfect, 
on the whole, yet known ; it only remains to make its personnel 
correspondingly complete and effective. 

In this task no difficulty can arise from lack of good men 
available for such a purpose. Whether in skill a¢ mechanics, in 
knowledge as engineers, or in scientific preparation for their 
work, no nation can produce a body of men superior to that 
which, the right way being taken, may be readily collected to 
complete the requirements of a well-built and well-manned navy. 
The finest navy the world has seen becomes useless without an 
ample and well-proportioned personnel. 

We have the ships, but we have not the men. 'T’o secure them 
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ways must be found and opened for their introduction, and in- 
ducements commensurate with the talent and character required 
must be offered to bring them into the service of their country, 
in time of peace, when, if ever, we must prepare for war. It is 
as insane to expect to secure an efficient personnel on call, in the 
event of a sudden outbreak of war, as to anticipate that ships, 
which require years to build, may be improvised on demand. In 
this respect the difference between the modern and the ancient 
navy is as great asin character and power. At this moment, not 
only have we a very dangerous deficiency in numbers of engi- 
neers for the effective manning of the fleet, but there exists no 
legal path by which the needed reinforcement can be brought 
into the navy list. 

The Naval Academy cannot produce the men either in suffi- 
cient numbers or with the high training which is to-day always 
demanded, even in civil life, of those who enter the profession of 
the mechanical engineer ; and the schools of engineering of the 
country and the profession itself are to-day helpless to serve the 
nation in any emergency, simply because every legal avenue of 
‘entrance has been closed by the same influences which have re- 
duced this magnificent fleet to its present condition of threatened 
failure in any such emergency. 

The two principal corps of officers, by the progress of events, 
under unfortunate influences and with inefficient legislation, are 
reduced, the one to the condition of an army consisting of exces- 
sive numbers of generals with few privates, the other to the con- 
dition of an army with few privates and vastly fewer generals in 
proportion to privates. 

The work of development of the modern engine of war is 
mainly attributable to a few great men of science and of inven- 
tive and consiructive genius. James Watt and his successors 
have given us the heart of the machine, its powerful steam-en- 
gines, without which all other elements of power would be help- 
less ; Armstrong in Great Britain, Krapp in Prussia, and Broad- 
well, the American—honored as a prophet, except in his own 
country—and their followers among later inventors and engi- 
neers, have produced the ordnance of our time, capable of driving 
its ton of projectile through thirty inches of iron at a thousand 
yards range, of attaining a muzzle-velocity of a third of a mile in 
a second, and of sending its shot a dozen miles and over an ele- 
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vation, en roufe, as high as the loftiest Alpine peaks. Robert 
Fulton, the American engineer, in 1815, brought the steam-en- 
gine into the service of our own navy; Robert L. Stevens, the 
ablest engineer of his time, and Ericsson and his recent disciples, 
have covered the sides of the iron hull with armor, and thus the 
naval architect, co-operating with the engineer, has produced a 
ship, an instrument of propulsion, a battery and a fort combined 
—the greatest wonder of the whole modern world of engi- 
neering. 

The ship-of-the-line of the days before the advent of the iron- 
clad was seldom of more than about a thousand tons rating, 
carried a hundred or more guns—consisting of 32-pounders and 
smaller calibre, with a few 8-inch shell-guns—in the later ships, 
had a speed entirely dependent upon wind and wave and rarely 
exceeding ten knots, and was penetrable by the smallest ordnance 
of the time. The battleship of to-day displaces ten times as 
many tons of sea water ; carries a few, but vastly greater, guns ; 
steams, in smooth water, over twenty knots—24 miles—an hour ; 
crosses the ocean at two-thirds speed without regard to wind or 
weather; defies penetration except by the largest of modern 
ordnance, and her own enormous guns drive their shell and their 
solid shot through from one to two and a half feet of solid iron, 
while her automobile torpedoes, themselves marvels of ingenuity 
and skill on the part of the contemporary engineer-inventor and 
mechanic, destroy with a single explosion the noblest, grandest, and 
most powerfui of her adversaries. The steam-engine, the motive 
power of this leviathan, concentrates within a small fraction of 
the volume of the ship the power of thousands of horses, and is 
itself the embodiment of the highest skill and intellect of con- 
temporary man. In fact, to replace the thirty-thousand horse- 
power engines of the latest transatlantic ‘‘ liner ” would require the 
most severe exertion of forty-five thousand horses, and their con- 
stant maintenance of such power would demand at least three 
relays, probably more, in the twenty-four hours—a stud of one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand horses. Allowing ten feet to 
each, as a ‘‘string-team ” they would stretch a distance of about 
two hundred and seventy miles. The actual engines doing this 
inconceivable work weigh but a small fraction and occupy a still 
less minute proportional volume of the ship. The horses would 
weigh not less than seventy thousand tons, and with their pro- 
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vender would load several ships such as their steel and iron repre- 
sentatives propel. It is this almost automatic machine, designed, 
constructed, and operated under the direction of the engineer 
that makes the modern war-ship possible. 

The revolution which constitutes the evolution of the past 
generation has attracted the attention of every statesman. As 
the matter is stated by Rear Admiral Colomb, R. N.: 


‘What we have to do in the navy is really to welcome the coming, 
speed the parting, guest. The parting guest is the seamanship of the past, 
that which confined itself to the management of the ship under sail alone. 
The coming guest is steam, mechanism,and forces of all kinds other than 
the winds. Now, instead of frankly going out, shaking hands and bidding 
goodbye to the parting guest and wishing him well, and going down the 
steps to meet the new one and bring him in, we are holding on to the coat- 
tails of the old one and trying to shake hands with the coming one with the 
left hand, or perhaps with only one finger.” 


Senator Squire, addressing his colleagues, recently remarked 
when speaking of his visit to a lately constructed iron-clad : 


“Going through the vessel, below the water-line, I observed the vast 
amount of machinery, the complicated elements that enter into its con- 
struction, making the care of a modern vessel of war very important as 
regards the future of steam engineering. One passes through compartment 
after compartment and is almost lost in bewilderment in the mazes of the 
complicated machinery around him. It occurred to me that not enough 
attention has been paid to the personnel as respects steam engineering. 
Truly the propelling power is the soul of the ship! Without it the ship 
caunot be handled and is perfectly useless. This power is under the super- 
vision of the engineer officers; therefore 1t is needful to have a high order 
of personnel, a larger number of officers, and those of great attainments 
and proficiency.” . . . “* Weare building in this country vessels such as 
were unknown in former times, and we need adepts in the art of engineer- 
ing and of marine architecture. There is no way of obtaining a suitable 
class of men except by preparing them in the various educational schools, 
Ships can be built, but men cannot be built. . . . The only way to have 
such men is to educate them in advance.” 


When the first ‘‘ Monitor ” was battling with her comparatively 
gigantic antagonist, the ‘‘ Merrimac,” in Hampton Roads, her 
engineer staff took the greatest risks in the fight of the Ericsson 
machine with the larger craft, and the handling of her guns by 
Chief-Engineer Stimers saved the fleet and the coast to the coun- 
try.* When the ironclad ‘‘ Tecainseh” sank, torpedoed in the 


*In a letter from the iate Admiral David D. Porter, addressed to Engineer in- 

Chief W. W. W. Wood. the former wrote “I have had more than two thousand en- 

neers under my command during the rebellion, and I have never known them to 
from any service.” 
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harbor of Mobile, it was the engineer corps which suffered most, 
in proportion to numbers. When the British “Victoria” sank, 
she carried to the bottom her whole engineer department. 

As Engineer-in-Chief Isherwood wrote of the States’ insurrec- 
tion in 1861-65 : 

“Our antagonists had neither engineering skill nor resources in them- 
selves, nor could they, owing to the efficiency of our navy, obtain them from 
others, and the want was fatal. They had despised the mechanical aris and 
sciences, and by those arts and sciences they fell. 

“ During the four years of the war, 115 of the officers of the engineer 
corps are recorded as having died in service, the majority of them being killed 
in battle or having died from wounds and exposure incident to their duty. 
In proportion to the numbers employed, it is believed that no other corps 
suffered so severely. The facts of the history of the corps during the War of 
the Rebellion are unquestionably sufficient to redeem from error every fair- 
minded person who may have been led to believe, from partisan arguments, 
that the engineer officers of the navy occupy a non-combatant status, or 
that the engineer corpsis not a necessary and essentially military arm of 
the service. The truth of this must be known to even those who imagine it 
to be to their interest to deny it. It was freely admitted by scores of com- 
manding officers, who had experience in war and who did not hesitate to do 
honor to whom it was due, in their official reports, irrespective of corps.’’* 


When the engineer corps was organized, the engineer offi- 
cer, not unnaturally, was regarded by the older class of sailor- 
officers as an interloper. His machinery excited dismay and 
disgust, as occupying space which had been available for other 
purposes, restricting the storage, the conveniences, above all the 
comfort of the men who felt that their rights of possession were 
not nine-tenths but ten-tenths of the ship. The new officer was 
designated on the books as ‘an idler,” although then, as always, 
the most business-like and most unintermittedly busy of all the 
members of the uniformed list. 

The proportional number of officers actually required in the 
engineer corps and in the “line” have, since 1866, continually 
changed in the direction of growth to the former. The civil 
war, which necessarily compelled the appointment of a fairly 
efficient body of engineer officers, brought up the proportion to 
about equal numbers—2,279 to 2,463 in 1865—and this propor- 
tion was retained when the navy was placed on a peace footing— 
379 to 395 in 1866. Since that time the size and power, and the 
numbers, of steam engines and boilers and accessory machinery, 
great and small, have been constantly and enormously increased, 
and the correct proportion should probably be, for the highest efti- 

* Bennet, Steam Navy of the United States. , 
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ciency of the navy as itself a great machine, one giving consider- 
ably the larger number to the engineer corps.* 

At the present time, with our great iron ships, weighing 
10,000 tons, filled with machinery developing twice as many 
horse-power, the requirements would be about double the exist- 
ing number of engineer officers, assuming the numbers ap- 
portioned for a peace footing, and the number of sailors 
and their officers, especially the latter, somewhat less than at 
present. For a war footing the numbers of both should be 
increased, the engineer corps to several times its present mag- 
nitude, the other corps very considerably. The proportion of 
the one to the other, so far as officers are concerned, should 
be, on such ships as we are now adding to our navy, about 
four engineer officers to three deck officers. The rank of the 
men in either corps should be practically the same for similar 
ages and periods of service, and the pay of the former must nec- 
essarily, for highest efficiency, be considerably larger for similar 
grades, as it is vastly more difficult to secure and maintain able 
men where competing with a lucrative and in all ways agreeable 
and seductive profession, than where sentiment and freedom 
from competition in business permit the selection of good men 
and their retention even at rates of compensation that prove une- 
qual to the ordinary demands of their families. 

The extraordinary and fearfully dangerous condition of naval 
affairs at present is seen in the fact that to-day, when we should 
have, fora navy of 108 vessels and of 320,000 horse-power, about 
600 deck officers and 700 engineer officers, we actually have over 
700 of the former and less than 200 of the latter; while the list 
is continually being reduced by deaths, resignations, and pros- 
trations by nervous and physical exhaustion. The engineer offi- 
cers number less than in the year previous to the outbreak of the 
civil war. Were we compelled to go into a war in our present 
condition, the consequences could not but be'disastrous if not ab- 
solutely fatal, and that very promptly. 

In 1896, with the “‘ new navy ” afloat, with about 100 vessels 
in commission, nearly 300,000 tons displacement and over that 
figure in horse-power of engines, the number of deck officers 
was double the figure for 1866 ; the number of engineer officers 

* It is of course to be remembered that all influences, even in time ef war, have 

branches of 


favored undue proportion of the sailor, as compared with the engineer, 
the personnel. 
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one-half as greatasthen. There were about 24 of the former per 
1,000 tons, and only two-thirds of the latter, over four to one, 
where, with the quantity and power and intricacy of machinery so 
enormously increased, there should have been a larger proportion 
of the latter than in 1865. Where, in 1866, each member of the 
engineer corps took charge of 300 horse-power of machinery, 
2,000 were assigned to each in 1896. 

In March, 1896, Britain was endeavoring to keep up her quota of 
engineer officers, precisely the opposite of the policy so suicidally 
pursued on this side the ocean, and was seeking 318, while but 
85 were at the time available. The British navy at that time 
listed 3.52 deck officers per ship, when our own listed about ten. 
With all conditions vastly more favorable to success than with 
us, that service was nevertheless experiencing serious difficulty in 
obtaining needed men in its now most essential corps—most es- 
sential because, were either to be extinguished, it would be vastly 
easier for the younger corps to learn and to assume the duties of 
the elder than the reverse. 

For thirty years this process of emasculation of our steam 
navy by the constriction of its engineer corps has been going on, 
in spite of all protests of its best friends and the continual re- 
presentation of the case to Navy Departmenis, Congresses and 
successive administrations. As long ago as 1869 the writer, 
then “ out of the hurly burly” of the active service and with no 
intention of ever returning to it, and having some ambition to 
aid in the building up of an effective new navy, collected some 
figures relative to this subject, from among which are selected the 
following statistics : 

We had before the war closed, in 1864, at a time when the 
exegencies of war had compelled at least some slight approxima- 
tion to that correct proportion of numbers of the two great corps 
which, even under such circumstances, was not completely at- 
tained, in consequence of the restraining effect of the old, and 
still persistent, prejudices and traditions, over 2,800 officers in 
the line, and 1,700 in the engineer corps—a ratio of 8 to 5. 
In 1865 the maximum became nearly 2,500 in the line and 2,300 
officers in the engineer corps—a ratio of about 54 to 5, or 
nearly equal numbers. Had the natural demand been met en- 
tirely without prejudice, in favor of the one and against the 
other corps, the numbers even with the then comparatively small 
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displacement of sails by steam that characterized the navies of 
the world would undoubtedly have been reversed in their pro- 
portion. The natural numbers to-day would be unquestion- 
ably such as would still further reduce the proportion of the 
older, and increase in marked degree those of the newer 
corps. 

In September, 1896, the newspapers recorded the fact of the 
breakdown of one-half the force of engineer officers on board 
the Indiana,” one of our most formidable war vessels—iwo 
good officers! A littiv later news came from the Asiatic squadron 
of the disablement of two of its engineer officers, leaving but ten 
in that whole fleet, on the other side of the globe. They are com- 
pelled at times to stand watch twelve out of the twenty-four 
hours; while the deck officers stand watch but four hours in the 
twenty-four. The magnificent iron-clad ‘‘ Minneapolis” was 
sent to sea with but three engineer officers and three boys— 
cadets under instruction—to manage her engineer crew and her 
ninety steam-engines, of a total of 21,000 horse-power. Con- 
trast with these facts the similar statistics of, for example, the 
merchant steamer *‘ St. Louis,” a ship of about the same steam- 
power, on board of which are to be found twenty-four engineers 
and a half-dozen cadets. It has been sought, contrary to the 
advice of all those who are competent to understand the neces- 
sities and the risks of the case, to make up the list on the war- 
ship by putting seventeen enlisted men in the engine-rooms; but 
even these men are not paid respectable wages, and neither the 
rank nor the pay provides inducements sufficient to bring into 
these trying positions and responsible berths a valuable and reliable 
class of men. Able and reliable men will not submit to the hard- 
ships, the annoyances, and the dangers attaching to such work 
under sach circumstances. Good pay and proper respect are 
the only inducements that can be offered to good and self-re- 
specting men. Consequently the “ Minneapolis” was sent to 
sea with vacancies in these berths of about twenty-five per cent. 
of the assigned numbers. 

The most extraordinary fact in connection with this aspect of 
the whole sad and threatening situation is that, even here, the 
pay and ratings are fixed, not by the bureau of steam engineer- 
ing of the navyor by appointed boards composed of engineer offi- 
cers, but by officers of another corps, and, as shown by the very 
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wording of the orders issued, by men having not even an amateur 
knowledge of the requirements, and having absolutely no concep- 
tion of the tremendous responsibilities and dangers for which they 
are thus assuming a personal responsibility. Not an officer can 
be placed in the fire-rooms in charge of. boilers ; and machinery 
worth a million and a half of dollars, and hundreds of lives, de- 
pends upon the securing of competent management by the em- 
ployment of men glad to accept $40 to $55 a month. 

So far depleted has become the engineer corps that not an 
officer can be detailed for duty to inspect the iron and steel fur- 
nished for ordnance ; only one is detailed for inspection of armor ; 
but two are to be found at the Boston Navy Yard, only seven at 
League Island, and a baker’s dozen or so at the New York Yard. 
Not an engineer officer is on the list of lecturers at the War 
College at Newport, and not one at the torpedo-station. Mean- 
time, of the deck officers, 338 were, at the time when these fig- 
ures were gathered, at sea, and nearly 400 were on shore duty, 
of whom ninety were in the city of Washington. The iron and 
steel inspection boards, altogether, include but one-seventh 
engineer officers. The remainder are professionally inexpert. 

The tremendous strain which has come upon this splendid 
body of officers, throngh the gradual increase in the extent and 
difficulty of its work and the decrease in its numbers, is reflected 
in the following instructive and pathetic figures: On the first 
of January, 1886, there were only 293 officers in the corps, and 
of these 71, or one-fourth, were already on the retired list ; 
but by January 1, 1896, the previously terrible record had become 
173 on the active and 104 on the retired list—nearly two-thirds 
as mapyon the latter as on the former list. No such startling 
statistics are to be found in the annals of our own or of any other 
navy. At this rate the retired list wil] soon become longer than 
the active list, and destruction of a faithful and patriotic body of 
men must, under existing circumstances, go on with continually 
increasing rapidity, until a final crash disables the whole naval 
service more completely than would the explosive destruction of 
all its guns. 

The greater transatlantic “liners” are the most highly- 
powered class of ships in the world at present, and they may, 
perhaps, be fairly taken as illustrating the necessary provision 
of officers and men in the engineers’ department. In such 
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ships, when carrying a total of about 400 officers and men and 
1,600 passengers, there are found twenty-five engineer officers 
ranking with the half-dozen deck officers who are suffici- 
ent to care for the navigation of the ship and for the orderly con- 
duct of rentine outside the machinery departments. These great 
steamships are owned and operated by business men for the pur- 
pose of making a profit, and were it safe and practicable to re- 
place this body of officers by enlisted men atsomuch less a month 
it would certainly be done. These officers are not employed asa 
matter of pure sentiment. On the ‘“‘contractor’s trial” of the 
United States iron-clad ‘“‘Minneapolis,” the builders employed 232 
men, of all classes and grades, in the engineers’ department. Her 
speed was 23.073 knots, which exceeds that of any transatlantic 
liner. But this ship was sent to sea by the United States Navy De- 
partment with but three commissioned engineer officers on board. 

Complaint has sometimes been made—and with undoubtedly 
too much reason—of ungenerous and even unlawful discrimina- 
tion in favor of the older body of officers and against the newer ; 
but this was to be expected, and must be expected to continue, 
in lessening degree, as the country, the Congress, the Navy 
Department, and the navy officers on duty come to recognize the 
still unrealized nature of the evolution which is converting the 
older navy into the new. Off duty all officers are, or should be, 
alike gentlemen, whatever the rank or the corps ; and the three 
distinguishing characteristics of the true gentleman of the day, 
good morals, good manners, and fine culture, will be found to be no 
less characteristic of the newer corps, once its proper standing is 
fully established, and rank and pay such as should be conferred 
upon so important a body of officers are assigned in such manner 
as to secure and preserve as high an average in all corps as is de- 
manded by the nature of their duties. No profession compels a 
higher order of intelligence for its successful pursuit than that 
which enrolled Hero and Archimedes, Michel Angelo Buonar- 
roti, Leonardo da Vinci, the second Marquis of Worcester, Papin, 
Smeaton, Watt, Fulton, Stevens, Corliss, and Ericsson among 
its members, and which has already furnished to the naval ser- 
vice men like Haswell, Copeland, Isherwood, Shook, and 
Melville. The writer, in four years of active war service in 
the fleets of Dupont. and Dahlgren and under John Rogers 
and others, and in six years of service on the instructing staff of 
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the Naval Acadamy, under Porter and Worden, and with Luce 
and Walker and Harrison, and most of the later chiefs of bureau, 
made the acquaintance of almost all of the most famous of the 
great men of both corps of the past generation, and found among 
them a full proportion of noble men, fine tempered and cultured 
gentlemen, and observed little canse for criticism as to personal 
relations in any one of the various divisions into which the naval 
service is divided. Once all are given their proper standing, 
actual and relative, all will be found working for the common 
good of the service and of the nation. 

The cost of educating the graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy is reported to be a half-million dollars for thirty grad- 
uates, or about $16,000 per annum per graduate. At Harvard, 
the cost is less than one-eighth this amount for its four-years 
course ; at Johns Hopki=s the figure is about one-tenth, on the 
average, and at Cornell University the same total expenditure 
for the year graduates about fifteen times as many men.* It 
would be perfectly practicable for the government to secure this 
class of men, with vastly better training for the purposes of the 
engineer corps than they could be possibly given, at ten times 
the cost, at the Naval Academy, and with absolutely no charge to 
the government for education. ‘The country could provide more 
than 200 cadets to this corps for the anticipated cost of graduat- 
ing at the Naval Academy the twenty that are proposed to be 
added to the corps annually. 

The same serious problem confronts the administration of the 
navy department of every naval power. The same conservatism, 
the same traditional prejudices, the same selfish interests impede 
every attempt to make this mighty engine of war efficient. 

The first naval engagement into which the ships of modern 
fleets are hereafter plunged will reveai the weaknesses of their 
war vessels, and that nation which has been most fortunate in 
providing against a weakest spot will be most fortunate in the 
encounter. 

R. H. THourston. 


* In the year 1897 Cornell graduated about 450 students. The income of the uni- 
versity was slightly in excess of a half million dollars. Sibley College, its school of 
mechanical—inclu ing marine—engineering, gretueted 130 students on an annual 
expenditure estimated by a committee of the Board of Trustees as about $70,000 per 
annum. This enormous discrepancy, however, is put explained by the fact that 
at the Naval Academy the subjects, in the usual variety, are all taught by offi- 
cers of some rank and high compensation; while, at the universities, larger 
classes and comparatively large sections of classes are tr.ught by men of more mod- 
est grades and with that comparative insignificance of compensation that dis- 
tinguishes the professional teacher in all times and in all places. 
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BY ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


Tue first Napoleon said that there were no bad regiments, but 
only bad colonels. After their captivity in Germany (1870-71) 
those generals and colonels who had been most signally beaten by 
the enemy, opined that the greatest captain of modern times had 
been wrong, that, at any rate in France, there were no bad 
colonels, but only bad regiments, that the defeats inflicted on 
France had been due entirely to the latter, and they forthwith 
set to work reforming them. 

Nearly five and twenty years have elapsed since then, the 
reform is still going on, and if exercise, drilling, vexations, as 
distinct from well-considered discipline, finnikin concern for 
petty details could make an efficient army, that of France ought 
to be the best in the world. Very competent military authori- 
ties—neither French nor German—are inclined to think that the 
rank and file, if not the very best, is next to it; these same 
authorities are not quite so sanguine with regard to the progress 
of the officers in all that pertains to the higher branches of mili- 
tary science. The optimistic among those critics ascribe the 
shortcomings of the French officer in the matter of ‘‘ grand tac- 
tics” and ‘‘ grand strategy” to the inherent faultiness of the 
system of recruiting the officers and of the rules that govern 
their promotion ; others attribute them to the nature of the 
French themselves, although they are by no means disposed to 
approve unreservedly either the system of recruitment, or of the 
rules that govern the promotion of officers. To begin with; 
they say that the Frenchman with all his incontestable intelli- 
gence is not sufficiently of a plodding nature ; secondly, that he 
is still too much wedded to the idea that dash and devil-may-care 
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pluck will, at a certain moment, make up for soberly conceived 
and ruthlessly executed design. 

From personal observation I am tempted to side with them in 
those latter strictures. Reichshofen, which as a purely heroic 
feat, sans phrase, ranks next to that of Balaclava; Mars-la- 
Tour, Gravelotte, and Sedan ought to have taught a ter- 
rible lesson in that respect to the young French officer, and 
to his elders who still survive; I am afraid that such is not 
the case. Nay, more, I fear that if the opportunity presented 
itself, those experiments, in spite of their previous disastrous 
results, would be once more sanctioned by the latter and accepted 
by the former, in virtue of the apparently logical, but really fal- 
lacious, plea that the regiments they are handling now are supe- 
rior on all points to those of the Second Empire. One cannot 
make asilken purse out of asow’sear. And yet there is something 
equally difficult to that, namely, to make a sow’s ear out ofa silken 
purse. A protracted period of hard fighting will sometimes make 
a plucky man out of a coward ; no length of inactivity will make 
a nation of cowards out of a nation of fundamentally brave men ; 
and though it may sound paradoxical, the courage of a nation 
may prove as baneful to her as the most arraut cowardice. Not 
the most persistent and cantankerous detractor of France will 
deny her dare-devil pluck in the hour of danger, and even 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, whose testimony isall the more valuable 
in this instance, inasmuch as he never suffered from excess of 
physical valor, said, that ‘‘a man’s pluck compensates for nearly 
all his other shortcomings in the eyes of his fellow-men.” In spite 
of the Duke of Wellington’s maxim, I, for one, do not believe 
that ‘‘ every man is brave,” and I feel certain that there are nations 
who are innately the reverse of brave ; consequently, I am not 
going to utter the commonest of all platitudes, that of deriding 
or underrating pluck. 

Nevertheless, there is such a thing as overrating pluck, and 
it has often struck me that the exaggerated value the French 
themselves set upon that and their equally indubitable natural 
intelligence, or to put it more correctly, their ‘‘ spontaneity,” 
has seriously influenced for the worse the wished-for higher edu- 
cation of their officers by not modelling the recruitment of these, 
and the rules governing their promotion, upon the system pre- 
vailing in the German army, from which, I need not say, they 
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have borrowed many things. In order to make this clear, we 
must look at the two systems side by side. 

There are two ways of getting a commission in the German 
army. Ist. By entering one of the schools for cadets. 2d. By 
contracting an engagement in the active army as an avantageur. 
The late Chancellor of the German Empire, Count von Caprivi, 
was an avantageur. 

The cadet, who, as a rule, is the son of a living or deceased 
officer, begins his military training and education at the age of 
ten. Even his first examination, without which there is no ad- 
mission, is not easy. I have heard an erstwhile English attaché 
in Berlin, aman of very great attainments, say that there is not 
a single boy of twelve either at Eton, Harrow, Rugby or Marl- 
borough who could successfully stand that test. It would appear, 
though, that it is literally child’s play compared to the subse- 
quent ordeals the German would-be officer has to undergo until 
he is nineteen. If everything has gone well with him until 
then, he is considered fit to enter the Superior School for Cadets, 
the curriculum of which is of about a twelve-month’s duration 
and terminated by another examination, which, I fancy, would 
make most of us turn tail. The latter test, if victoriously con- 
fronted, opens the officer’s career to him, for, on leaving the 
Superior School, the young fellow is in point of fact an officer, 
though as yet neither in name, nor legally. Nominally, he is 
only a fdhnrich, that is, an ensign, a standard bearer, and he 
remains such until a vacancy among the sub-lieutenants of the 
regiment to which he has been appointed gives him a chance of 
a commission ; for, as will be seen directly, even then there may 
be a slip *twixt the cup and lip. We will leave him for a moment 
to have a glance at the avantageur. 

The latter is generally a youngster belonging to a good fam- 
ily, for unless he be, the attempt to enter the army in that capa- 
city would almost prove a forlorn hope. Circumstances may not 
have revealed to aim his vocation for a military career until it 
was too late to adopt the first named method, or his parents may 
have had neither the means nor the influence to secure an admis- 
sion to a school for cadets, of which there are six, exclusive of 
the superior school. The education at the schools is not gratu- 
itous, albeit that the fees are not excessive; but we must bear in 
mind, first, that those fees have to be paid for ten years, 
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and increase in amount as the pupil advances in his studies; 
secondly, that the incomes of even the weil-to-do middle classes 
in Germany are very restricted. No doubt there are certain con- 
cessions made in favor of the sons of meritorious officers, whether 
living or dead, but these privileges are jealously guarded by the 
whole corps of officers in the German Empire, and rarely, if ever, 
conceded to the sons of civilians. We must not lose sight of the 
fact that in spite of many assertions to the contrary, the corps of 
officers throughout Germany is a kind of State within the State, 
which acknowledges only one chief, the Emperor, to whom it 
is devoted body and soul. ‘* War,” said Mirabeau a hundred 
years ago, “‘is the national industry of Prussia.” Prussia and 
Germany have, by this time, pretty well become synonymous 
terms, as Queen Victoria, in a letter written to the late Prin- 
cess Alice, nearly a quarter of a century since, predicted they 
would; and though war may have ceased to be a national indus- 
try in Germany, the barracks still outstrip the factory in socio- 
logical importance. 

Hence, the young fellow whom circumstances have debarred 
from entering the school for cadets, but who, nevertheless, dis- 
plays a liking for a soldier’s career, has but one alternative left, 
that of joining the army as an avantageur, for even the most 
enthusiastic would scarcely care to depend upon the chance of 
rising from the ranks. Such an instance might almost be called 
phenomenal and needs no discussion here. 

The avantageur can only become such on the recommendation 
of a superior officer, not lower in grade than a colonel, and after 
a minute inquiry as to his conduct, habits and tastes, his family 
and their social standing, and avery stringent examination 
of his general education ; to which must be added a certain pro- 
ficiency in military matters. After that he joins the regiment 
as a non-commissioned officer, whence, in a little while, during 
which he performs active daty, he is sent to attend the courses 
of one of the schools of war for about atwelvemonth. His ex- 
aminations having proved satisfactory, he returns to the regiment 
as a fdhnrich, and from that moment all distinctions between 
him and the fdhnrich issued from the schools for cadets cease. 
Both await their turn for a commission under absolutely similar 
conditions. When a vacancy occurs, the colonel proceeds to 
summon all the officers of the regiment and they decide whether 
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the senior féhnrich (the senior in point of nomination) is worthy 
of being invested with a commission. If the majority decides 
against him, the matter is at an end, and the next candidate in 
point of seniority is proposed. If, on the other hand, the ma- 
jority is in favor of his election, the adverse minority are bound 
to state their objections in writing, which documents, appended 
to the report of the meeting, are forwarded to the Emperor who 
finally decides. 

And now let us look at the dual system of recruitment that 
obtains in France. 

The young Frenchman aspiring to a commission and corre- 
sponding to the German cadet begins, first of all, his military 
training and education, in some cases seven, in most cases, eight 
years later than the latter, according to the branch of the service 
he elects to join. In Germany the selection is not left to himself 
or to his parents but is determined by his tuiors, professors and in- 
structors—the three are very distinct—in view of the pupil’s apti- 
tude during the course of his studies. The French lad goes to St. 
Cyr if he wishes to be an infantry or cavalry officer, to the Poly- 
technic School if he intends to join the artillery or engineering 
corps, albeit that, on leaving the latter institution, he need not 
join either branch, but may simply don once more the civilian’s 
garb and start life as a civil engineer under the auspices of the 
government, as did the late President of the Republic, or inde- 
pendently of the State. 

At St. Cyr the pupil officer is supposed to get in addition to 
his instruction in the higher branches of military science, a prac- 
tical knowledge of the routine regimental duties which the German 
cadet acquires while with the regiment itself as a fahnrich. The 
régime of the ‘1st Battalion of France” (*) consisting of eight 
companies, instead of the regulation four of the line battalion, 
is with a few exceptions similar to that of the ordinary regi- 
ment in barracks. Some people pretend that it is both harder 
and stricter, and to look at the programme one would be tempted 
to indorse their opinion. Personally, I am inclined to think 
that that programme contains too much if the whole of it has 
to be absorbed in two years. The pupil-officers rise at five in 
tugeribed gu the Verso of their standard, the, recto of which Dears 


the inscriptions— ‘Ecole Spéciale Militaire de Saint-Cyr” and “S’instruire pour 
defendre la Patrie. 
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summer and winter, and for sixteen hours and a half have 
scarcely a moment to call their own. Their food, accoutrements 
and clothing are superior to those of the common soldier, but in 
all other respects they lead the life of the latter, being subject 
to the same punishments, confinement to barracks, guard 
room and cells, etc., etc. But the common soldier, know- 
ing that three years at the utmost will see him restored to 
civil life, has not to worry his brain with the imbibing of a lot of 
knowledge for future use. Nine times out of ten—in spite ofall 
patriotic high-faluting to the contrary—he cares little whether 
he leaves the army as asergeant or asa private ; and, when he has 
mastered his drill and his ‘‘theory,” his main concern is to keep 
himself out of trouble by carefully attending to his duties, keep- 
ing his kit and arms in good order, and to spend the remainder 
of his thirty-six months of servitude as pleasantly as possible. 
Not so the aspirant officer; he knows that there are examina- 
tions looming in the distance, at the end of the first year and at 
the end of the second, and that failure in either would entail 
more than unpleasant consequences all round. There would be, 
to begin with, the disappointment of his parents, especially if 
the latter have been compelled to pinch and scrape at home in 
order to provide him with the necesgary funds to pursue his 
studies; secondly, if he and they were still bent upon his pursuit 
of a military career, there would be the disagreeable necessity of 
joining the colors as an ordinary private to get his commission fi- 
nally by way of St. Maixent, the school for non-commissioned offi- 
cers, about which I will have something to say almost immediately. 
Consequently, the pupil-officer crams excessively, with or 
without success as the case may be. Mental digestion will 
resent gluttony as well as material digestion ; and two years of 
mental cramming, accompanied by irrational bodily fatigue, will 
prove as injurious to the brain as would two years of material 
gorging, unaccompanied by any exercise at all, to the stomach. 
Of course there are exceptionally endowed constitutions that 
would stand either or both, but I am treating of the average 
young man. In Germany the bodily and mental training is 
spread over ten years, in France over two, at the most over 
three. The sub-lieutenants of the cavalry, artillery and engi- 
_neers, go respectively to Saumur or Fontainebleau for a twelve- 
month after having received their commission. 
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We will leave the St. Cyrien for a while and have a glance 
at the non-commissioned officer aspiring toa commission. It is 
only within the last fifteen or sixteen years that the latter has 
been required to furnish more or less solid proofs of his general 
knowledge. Formerly, if considered apt to become an officer, he 
was proposed as such by his colonel, examined by the inspector- 
general, and according to the rotation of proposal, not of 
efficiency, nominated to a vacant commission. That system had 
two serious defects; on the one hand, all those who failed in 
their examinations at St. Cyr, but whose birth, social standing, 
means or parentage could command a certain influence, got their 
commission nearly as quickly as their more hard-working and 
intelligent fellow pupils of St. Cyr; on the other, this or that 
nou-commissioned officer, exceedingly valuable as a non-commis- 
sioned officer, an excellent penman and accountant, enjoying 
high consideration at the hands of his captain, liked by his 
colonel, was found to make an indifferent officer. Neither his 
general education nor his technical instruction was adequate to 
the dignity of a commission, especially in view of the fact that, 
with the actual rules governing promotion in the French 
army, every sub-lieutenant is sure to become a captain if he live 
long enough, and irrespective of his mental attainments. Con- 
sidering that the duties of the captain are becoming more 
important each day, the dangers of such a system must be 
patent enough even to the most casual observer. There is, 
moreover, ap additional cause for friction. The sub-lieutenant, 
whether he hail from St. Cyr or from St. Maixent, is 
always the social and intellectual equal of the majority of 
his rank and file; most frequently the erstwhile St. Cyrien 
is their superior in both respects. Of course, under the 
present dispensations, there are privates in the French 
army, who belong to the oldest families in the land, and 
dispose of the most ample means; there are others who, 
though not belonging to that exclusive caste, have their 
roots in la haute bourgeoisie, there is a third section, the sons of 
the middle classes, whose professional studies render them the 
intellectual superiors of their officers, but those three sections 
combined constitute, after all, onlyaminority. Discipline, their 
own dignity and good sense, enable them to swallow many a bit- 
ter pill; their resignation to the inevitable is fortified by the 
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knowledge that in thirty-six months at the most they will be free 
men again. But what of the sub lieutenant or lieutenant of re- 
fined habits and good attainments, who finds himself condemned 
to live cheek-by-jowl, or at any rate to associate for at least six 
years, with fellow lieutenants and captains, virtually risen from 
the ranks and, what is worse, ‘‘smacking of their origin ?” What 
of the prospect of being lorded over by acaptain whose captaincy 
has converted him from a clod in manners intoa martinet and 
bully. and into an ignorant and therefore all the more conceited 
bully into the bargain ? And St. Maixent, if everything were 
known, has had the effect of increasing rather than diminishing 
such characters in the French army. Competent but at the 
same time most lenient critics are reluctantly compelled to admit 
that, even as atemporary sop to the demon of democracy and 
equality at any price—who, unlike the Cerberus of mythology 
would let every one go in instead of keeping everyone out—the 
school for non-commissioned officers has not done its work. They 
say, that if,on the one hand, St. Maixent be an improvement on 
the old method, and the various experiments that succeeded it, 
in raising the standard of instruction, it has, on the other hand, 
opened the door to many serious abuses not thought of formerly. 
The erstwhile non-commissioned officer, promoted directly from 
the ranks, had, at any rate, to earn the goodwill of his colonel 
and the tacit support of all his immediate superiors before he 
could become a candidate foracommission. That goodwill wasa 
certain guarantee of his moral worth as a man, though, perhaps, 
not of his intellectual fitness for a commission. That guarantee 
of his moral worth is no longer necessary. The non-commis- 
sioned officer wishing to enter St. Maixent has no need to solicit 
the support of his superiors ; after three years with the colors, viz., 
six months asa private, six months asa corporal, and two yearsas - 
asergeant, he justifies his request to enter St. Maixent, by an — 
examination, which, say the critics, is not half stringent enough. 
St. Maixent has, moreover, the unenviable reputation of being, 
of all the French military schools, the one where the least effi- 
cient work is done. The worst that can befall the non-commis- 
sioned officer, if he fail in his examination after a twelvemonth’s 
stay, is to have to return to the regiment in the same capacity in 
which he left it ; meanwhile he has had a year of superior clothing, 
superior food, superior pay, and freedom from the ordinary wor- 
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ries of the regiment, for the pupils of St. Maixent are treated as 
adjutants. But the examination which is to secure them their 
commissions, *‘ n’est pas la mer 2 boire?” to use the French ex- 
pression. I have seen some of the papers, and though I virtually 
left school many, many years ago, and was never apt at anything 
connected with mathematics or figures, I think I should have 
little difficulty in doing them myself and ‘‘on my head.” 

‘These, then, are the two absolutely distinct categories of offi- 
cers to whom the destinies of the French armies are confided, 
for, as I have remarked just now, every sub-lieutenant has the 
certainty of getting his captaincy if he lives long enough, no 
matter what his intellectual attainments may be. 

On the one side, there is the category of sub-lieutenants from 
St. Cyr and the Polytechnic, well-educated, but, the latter es- 
pecially, without real knowledge of the practical side of a soldier’s 
life. Those issued from St. Cyr are perhaps not so ignorant as 
the others, in virtue of their two years’ training under a régime 
which is supposed to be similar to that of the ordinary regiment, 
for, according to those best qualified to judge, they are, on their 
joining the regiment, and in spite of that training, like fish out 
of water. These judges also assert thai the two years’ strain, 
bodily as well as mental, is apt to produce a reaction, when the 
first stage of their career has been reached. In other words, the 
young sub-lieutenant is prone to rest on his laurels for a 
while. 

On the other side, there is the category, issued from St. 
Maixent, the members of which are generally four years older than 
their fellow-sub-lieutenants and possess the practical routine of the 
regiment, but whose education is lamentably superficial. The 
majority of these, it is argued, never look beyond a captaincy, 
their pension and the cross of the Legion of Honor after thirty 
years of active service, all of which they are almost sure to get. 
They are either the failures of St. Cyr, in which case they gen- 
erally have means beside their pay, or else the sons of the work- 
ing classes, to whom a pension varying from 2,000 francs to 3,000 
frances at fifty-five years of age is by no means a despicable goal. 
Not ten per cent. would have been able to get such a provision 
for their declining days in the ordinary pursuit of commerce, 
agriculture or industry, and, if they are still sufficiently active 
and energetic, they may find some light employment. 
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T repeat, the sub-lieutenant in the French army is sure to get 
his captaincy, if he do not advance further. I am aware that 
the provisions of the new law have endeavored to ‘‘ put a spoke 
in that indiscriminate wheel of promotion,” by insisting upon 
certain further examinations in the cases of promotion both by 
seniority and by selection ; but Iam also aware that these pro- 
visions are virtually a dead letter and that the examinations are 
nothing less than a sham. 

The German officer is not called upon ‘to cram” for an 
examination every two or three years of his career; for if the 
examinations in the French army are going to be taken aw serieux 
at ail, such tests will be required of its officers at frequent inter- 
vals, inasmuch as promotion is much quicker with them than 
with their German compeers. The German candidate for a sub- 
lieutenancy, whether he be a cadet or an avantageur, has to 
justify his candidature by an excellent educational foundation. 
In the one instance he has a ten years’ training in the schools ; 
in the other, the very fact of his belonging to the better middle 
classes, without which there is not much chance of his admission 
as an avantageur, presupposes a higher intellectual training 
than that cf the young Frenchman, who joins the regiment as a 
private because he must and springs from an altogether different 
class, and endeavors to work his way up. ‘The German superior 
officers see the fahnrich at work often for two or three years, and 
have a veto upon his further advancement ; the French superior 
officers have no veto at all; the St. Cyrien or Polytechnicien— 
the X, as the latter is more frequently called—comes to the regi- 
ment with his commission in his pocket; his superiors have 
never cast eyes on him until that day. Nor is there a veto with 
regard to the non-commissioned officer who has successfully passed 
through the school of St. Maixent. 

Promotion in the German army goes by seniority alone. Up 
to the rank of captain inclusively, it is regulated per regiment ; 
beyond that rank it extends over the whole of the army. ‘There 
are a few exceptions to these rules in favor of aides-de-camp to 
the Emperor and other sovereigns and officers leaving the 
Kriegschule with a staff-brevet. But in all other cases, the 
system of seniority is strictly adhered to, and the officer who 
sees a junior promoted over his head knows that he has no alter- 
native but to apply for half-pay or send in his resignation. He 
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need not console himself with the thought that he has been 
accidentally overlooked or that there has been any favoritism. 
He has been plainly given to understand that he is not 
considered capable of occupying a rank superior to that 
which he holds. In that way and without the least fuss the 
officer of inferior attainments is quietly eliminated. I have said 
that promotion in the German army is slow. A French sub-lieu- 
tenant may confidently count upon a forward step in his career 
after three or four years, the minimum is two ; the German sub- 
lieutenant has often to wait ten and never less thaneight. The 
French lieutenant gets his captaincy after two or three years; 
two years being still the minimum ; the German lieutenant does 
not get his company before six. The French captain has at an 
average to wait for his next promotion five or six years, four 
being the minimum ; the German captain twelve or thirteen at 
the least. 

I need pursue my comparisons no further. If I have been at 
all explicit, the reader will be able to fill in the rest for himself. 


ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
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THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 


BY JOHN H. GIRDNER, M. D., ALVAH H. DOTY, M. D., HEALTH 
OFFICER OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK, AND C. M. DRAKE, 
M. D., CHIEF SURGEON OF THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


I. 


THE epidemic of yellow fever which has been raging 
throughout several Southern States for the past three months 
has aroused anew in the lay mind the question of the relation 
of the national government to the public health. Isay in the 
lay mind, for, almost without exception, physicians and sanitari- 
ans in all parts of the country who are most competent to speak 
on this subject have long since decided that a well-equipped 
strong, active department of health in the national government 
is a pressing necessity. The American Medical Association has 
for years passed resolutions at its annual meetings urging the 
importance of such legislation, and year after year a committee 
appointed from that body for that purpose has endeavored in 
vain to induce Congress to pass a proper national health bill. 
President Cleveland in two of his messages urged Congress 
to make such provisions as would improve the facilities for ex- 
tending the aid of the national government to local and State 
health authorities in their fight against disease at all times, and 
especially in times of epidemic. 

In 1894 the New York Academy of Medicine and the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, acting together through commit- 
tees appointed for the purpose, drafted a bill providing for the 
establishment of an efficient Health Bureau in the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States. This bill was introduced in both 
Houses of Congress and referred to the proper committees. Large 
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numbers of petitions and letters from distinguished physicians 
and medical societies in every State of the Union were sent to 
their respective representatives in Congress, urging the passage 
of the bill. Leading physicians, sanitarians, and bacteriologists 
of the country appeared before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the Lower House, to which the bill 
was referred, and demonstrated the need of such a law. 

Notwithstanding all this, the bill was not favorably reported. 
It was defeated becanse of the cry raised by meinbers from cer- 
tain sections that it would be an interference with ‘‘State’s 
rights” for the Federal government to assume the function of 
general supervision over the health boards of the various States, 
and by advice and suggestion endeavor to secure uniformity in 
their health laws and concert of action in enforcing them. 

The opposition argued that it would savor too much of cen- 
tralization for the Federal government, either ander the direction 
of a Cabinet Officer of Public Health, or of a National Health 
Board, to step in and suppress epidemics when they appeared in 
any one of the States outside of the District of Columbia, even 
though such State had demonstrated its inability to cope with the 
situation alone. Carried to its logical conclusion, the argument 
amounts to this : A State’s rights are more precious than the lives 
of its people, and though all should die, yet must not the assist- 
ance of the other States of the Union be accepted by the afflicted 
one, because their power can be exerted only through the com- 
mon central government. 

Members of Congress from the Southern States, where the 
opposition to national health legislation was greatest, boasted 
that sanitary conditions in the Southern cities had been so 
much improved, and the local and State boards of health had 
become so efficient, that all fear of yellow fever becoming epi- 
demic again was without cause, although the leading sanitarians 
und scientists of the country held a contrary opinion. 

It has taken less than four years to prove that this boasted 
sense of security was false. The recent epidemic of yellow fever 
long and obstinately defied the utmost efforts of the local and 
State health authorities to stamp it out. It is no reflection on 
these afflicted States that they failed, and were obliged to ask 
aid from other sections of the country. Similar failure is liable 
to be the experience of any State when attacked by an epidemic 
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disease, because no State can have at hand proper resources in 
money and organization to repel promptly and effectively an ex- 
tensive invasion of disease germs, any more than it can be ex- 
pected single-handed to repel an invasion of its territory by a 
foreign army. 

It is unjust and unreasonable that one State should have to 
bear alone the brunt of suppressing an epidemic which appears 
within its borders. By reason of climate and geographical loca- 
tion some States are more liable than others to epidemic out- 
breaks, and the burden of protecting all other States in the 
Union should not fall on the State attacked. Disease germs 
have no respect for State lines, and no effective warfare will ever 
be made on them until the resources of the whole country are 
united in a thoroughly equipped national health department, 
which will stand ready at all times to promptly stamp out infec- 
tion wherever it may appear, regardless of political divisions of 
the gountry. 

Scarcely any two States in the Union have the same health 
laws, and many of them have none atall, or they are so inefficient, 
both in construction and enforcement, that they are unworthy of 
serious consideration in the light of modern knowledge of the 
causation and prevention of disease. This present condition of 
chaos in the health laws of the various States of the Union de- 
stroys all hope of stamping out, or materially lessening, the 
micro-organisms which produce any one of half a dozen diseases 
which attack hundreds of thousands of our people annually. 
The efforts of any one State to destroy within its borders disease- 
producing germs will be neutralized by the failure of all the other 
States to act in concert. 

Some of the States, New York and Massachusetts, for in- 
stance, have taken steps to stamp out tuberculosis through their 
Boards of Health. It is well known now that one of the princi- 
pal occasions of infection of human beings by tubercle bacilii, is 
eating the flesh and drinking the milk of tuberculous cattle. A 
system of inspecting the cattle throughout the States above-men- 
tioned has been in operation for several years, and large numbers 
of diseased cattle have been killed and paid for by the State. 
But the existence of this law in ~ne or two States alone makes 
those States a market for diseased cattle from all other States 
which have no such law; and as the State pays a fair price for 
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each animal destroyed, a thriving business can be done by buy- 
ing tuberculous cows in other States and bringing them into a 
State which has an inspection system. And, furthermore, the 
facilities for shipping beef and milk from one State to another 
are so great that anything short of a united effort of all the 
States to get rid of tuberculous beef and milk will be compara- 
tively ineffectual. 

Similar difficulties will be encountered in stamping out any 
of the communicable diseases so long as each State acts indepen- 
dently of all the others. 

Not long ago an epidemic of typhoid fever appeared in the 
city of Elmira, New York. A large number of persons were 
attacked by the disease in a few days. The New York State 
Board of Health promptly discovered that the water supply of the 
town was infected with the germs of typhoid fever, and they pro- 
ceeded to trace up the various streams which contributed to the 
general water supply, to find the particular one which was furnish- 
ing the infection. ‘The little stream which was finally found to 
be the source of all the trouble was over the line in Pennsylvania. 
The difference in the health laws of the two States, the conflict of 
authority, etc., etc., caused great delay in getting rid of this 
stream of typhoid fever germs which was infecting all the water 
that went to the city of Elmira.. As a result, some hundreds of 
persons were seized with the fever, anda large percentage of 
them died. Numbers of such instances could be cited. 

A unifying and supervising force in the national government 
which will direct, harmonize and render efficient the agencies of 
the various States is what is needed. ‘The present efforts of the 
forty-four States of the Union to get rid of disease germs sug- 
gests nothing so much as if forty-four persons were set to work 
to sweep clean a large floor, and each one, acting on his own ac- 
count, should decide to sweep only in a little circle around where 
he stood. The dust from each sweeper would simply be tossed 
into the circles of the others and back again, and so on for ever, 
without the floor becoming cleaner. Now, let some directing 
force insist that all sweep in one direction, each aiding the other, 
and the work is soon completed. 

There is no longer any mystery about the etiology or cause of 
a number of the most common and destructive diseases. The 
modern microscope in the hands of accomplished investigators in 
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all civilized countries has in the last fifteen or twenty years re- 
vealed a new world of animal life, which in numbers and variety 
exceeds the animal life we see around us with the natural eye. A 
vast majority of these microscopic creatures are harmless when 
taken into the human system, as they constantly are ; butamong 
them are found what correspond to the lions, tigers, rattle- 
snakes, tarantulas, etc., of the visible world, and when one of 
thesesecures a foothold in the human body, establishes a colony, and 
begins propagating its kind, some form of disease is the result. 

Physicians have known for generations that such diseases as 
cholera, yellow fever, diphtheria, etc., were distinct and peculiar 
affections, and capable of being communicated, but just what the 
poison in any one of them consisted of, in which of the fluids or 
solids of the body it resided, and what the conditions under which 
it could be communicated from one person to another, were 
until recently pure matters of speculation. Now we know certainly 
that each one of these communicable diseases depends for its 
existence upon the presence in the system of a peculiar and spe- 
cific poison, which produces just that one disease, and nothing 
else. We also know that in each of these diseases the poison 
consists of a micro-organism or living germ, which in appearance 
and manner of attacking the human body is always the same, 
and produces the same symptoms. Each one of these forms of 
life can be separated from all the others and cultivated outside 
the human body. 

When placed in the proper culture media, they grow, prop- 
agate, reproduce themselves, form colonies and pass through 
their various stages of existence, much like what happens in a 
bee-hive or an ant-hill. The germs are living things, and 
each variety has its own definite life history, Generation after 
generation of them may be raised outside the body as the farmer 
raises cattle or sheep. A few years ago, Professor Koch still had 
growing in his laboratory at Berlin tuberculosis germs which 
were descended in direct line from ancestors planted in 1881. 
A modern bacteriological laboratory reminds one of a zoological 
garden. One shelf contains tubes in which are the living germs 
of cholera, another diphtheria, another typhoid fever, etc., just 
as in the animal house one cage contains leopards, another hy- 
enas, etc., etc. There is another important fact in this connec. 


tion. Modern science has taught us the habitat of these differs 
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ent germs, that is, where they exist naturally outside the human 
body, so that we can trace with almost unerring accuracy the 
source of infection in a given case or epidemic, and by the scien- 
tific application of disinfection and sanitation destroy the germs 
‘n their lair. Legislation has not kept pace with these great dis- 
coveries, and the result is, that the people have been deprived of 
the blessings which would flow from their application on a large 
scale by the national government. 

As corresponding secretary of the committee appointed by 
the New York Academy of Medicine to draft the bill providing 
for a national health organization, and to secure, if possible, its 
passage by Congress, I became thoroughly familiar with the views 
and feelings of the medical profession in all parts of the country, 
and I know that I voice their sentiments when I say that the na- 
tional law-makers should, on the grounds of humanity, pass the 
laws necessary to enable the government to begin the extermi- 
nation of these microscopic scourges of the human race. But 
if the annual death and suffering of hundreds of thousands 
of our people have no effect on our practical statesmen, then 
we appeal on the ground of economy. The annual pecuniary 
loss to the people of the United States caused by the sickness 
and death resulting from attacks of disease germs is incal- 
culable. And any expenditure made under intelligent direc- 
tion to destroy these death-dealing creatures would return a 
thousand-fold increase in saving to the people. A Department 
of Agriculture, with a cabinet officer, was established a few years 
ago. And why cannot a Department of Public Health be also 
established under the Constitution ? If the Constitution for- 
bids it, then alter the Constitution to meet the requirements of 
modern discovery. 

Health legislation in the past, both in States and nation, has 
been almost entirely confined to the establishment of efficient 
quarantine regulations at our ports of entry. Everything has 
been done to keep out disease germs, but practically nothing has 
been done to destroy those disease germs which are already in, 
which, like the poor, are always with us, and year after year 
send hundreds of thousands of our people to their graves. It is 
as if hosts of wild beasts were destroying the people throughout 
the whole land, and we should content ourselves by setting a 
watch at each port of entry to guard against anyone bringing in 
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any more. We in this country can never enjoy the full bene- 
fits of the tremendous discoveries of recent years as to the causa- 
tion and means of preventing communicable diseases until our 
law-makers dispel from their minds the illusion that their whole 
duty is done when they have devised the best possible system of 
seaboard quarantine. I am not arguing against quarantine 
stations along our seaboard ; though many authorities look upon 
that system as an antiquated one, which gives a poor return for 
the outlay. England has entirely abolished it in her ports. 
Quarantine, or rather disinfection stations, at our ports of entry 
would »e only one, and by no means the most important, feature 
of a proper national health organization. Our point is, that Con- 
gress should look away from the coast line to the interior, and 
not only legislate to keep out disease, but establish an efficient 
national health organization which would also result in a practical 
application of our knowledge as to the prevention of those diseases 
which always exist among us. Cholera, yellow fever, typhus 
fever, and bubonic plague are practically the only diseases which 
quarantine stations pretend to keep out, and these diseases taken 
together have not caused an average of one thousand deaths per 
year in the United States for the past twenty years. On the other 
hand, three diseases alone, viz., tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and 
diphtheria, destroy 157,072 livesannually.* And beit remembered 
that we are as familiar with the cause and means of preventing these 
three scourges of our people as we are with those of the diseases 
against which we quarantine. If it is contended that the low 
death rate from those communicable diseases against which the 
nation keeps up a quarantine is directly and solely due to the 
quarantine, we will admit the contention, and that fact at once 
becomes the strongest argument why the national government 
should also carry on a successful warfare on those other disease 
germs which already exist within our borders. 

When an epidemic of yellow fever, such as has been in the 
Southern States this autumn, appears the public is thrown into a 
condition of semi-panic ; business and transportation are inter- 
fered with,¢ and that disgrace of the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the shot-gun quarantine, is established. These same people 
who are so afraid of an occasional epidemic of communicable dis- 

* See United States Census for 1890. 


Dr. Holt, ex President of the New Orleans Board of Health, estimates the loss 
to New Orleans from scare and quarantine during the wt St at $25,000,000. 
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ease are not at all disturbed by the fact that three or four other 
diseases, just as communicable, and just as eradicable, are al- 
ways in their midst causing a hundred and fifty thousand deaths 
per year. And, worst of all, their representatives in Congress have 
hitherto opposed every effort to secure legislation which would 
make all three sources of all the people available for the immediate 
suppression of these periodic epidemics which they so much fear, 
and what is of greatest importance, for keeping up a steady and 
‘efficient warfare onall the microscopic enemies of the human 
race within our borders until, like the buffalo, they shall become 
extinct. 

There is certainly no higher function of government than 
the protection of the lives and property of its citizens or sub- 
jects. 

Millions of dollars are expended annually by the United States 
to maintain an army and navy to protect the lives and property 
of the people against possible enemies in the form of armies and 
navies of other nations ; while at all times, right in our midst, we 
have actual enemies in the form of various kinds of disease germs 
which not only destroy life and health, but cause untold financial 
loss, and on which war could be waged by the government 
with intelligence and effectiveness almost equal to that re- 
quired for warfare on the ships and soldiers of a foreign 
nation, or upon lawless mobs within our borders. Such 
a war would be a victory from the beginning, for no sooner 
would it be inaugurated than the death rate would begin 
to decrease. This is demonstrated in countries like Ger- 
many and England, where the means are being applied, and 
the death rate, especially from tuberculosis, is steadily decreas- 
ing. ‘Tuberculosis causes more deaths than any single disease. 
Ask any up-to-date physician what would be the effect on the 
death rate from this disease if the United States should destroy 
all tuberculous cattle within our borders; and this would only 
be one of the many methods which a well-equipped national 
health department would adopt to rid humanity of these various 
scourges. An effort is to be made to induce the present Con- 
gress to pass national health legislation, and let us hope that the 
time of waiting has at last come to an end. 


JoHN H. Grrpnzr, M. D. 
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THERE are few subjects relating to the public health which 
have been more frequently discussed than the management of 
the quarantine service of the United States, and the recent out- 
break of the yellow fever in the South has again brought this 
matter into prominence. Thus far the agitation has been mainly 
confined to those who have been directly or indirectly affected 
by the rigorous methods established at the seat of infection, 
but there is little doubt that the subject will attract the atten- 
tion of the medical profession and Congress during the coming 
winter. This matter has so long been the subject of controversy 
that any legislation which will aid in securing an arrangement 
satisfactory to all will be received with favor. Inasmuch as the 
subject has been discussed largely on theoretical grounds, a con- 
sideration of it from a practical standpoint will not be out of 
place. 

The quarantine system of the United States, which is gen- 
erally understood as referring to the coast service, consists at the 
present time of fifty or more stations, of which all but ten or fif- 
teen are comparatively small in size and connected with unim- 
portant ports. Most of the entire number, including those at 
the larger ports, such as New York, New Orleans, and Boston, 
are under State or municipal control. Some of the smaller sta- 
tions, particularly at Southern ports, have at different times been 
placed in the hands of the Marine Hospital Service, a branch of 
the Treasury Department of the United States. These stations, 
which were formerly in charge of the local authorities, were 
turned over tothe government for lack of appropriations, or from 
apathy on the part of the health officials or community with 
which they were identified. 'The work performed at these points, 
however, is comparatively small. For instance, out of 12,127 
vessels entered at seventeen quarantine stations (during 186), 
including ports of larger size, 6,241, or more than one half, 
entered at the port of New York, 1,322 at New Orleans, and 
about 1,000 at Boston. Of 252,350 steerage passengers arriving 
in this country during the same period (1596), 190,928 arrived at 
the port of New York and were examined at the quarantine sta- 
tion at this place. Almost all of the remainder were received at 
other ports where State or municipal quarantine exists. It 
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will thus be seen that the quarantine service of the United States 
is practically in the hands of the State or municipal authorities. 
Most of these stations are well equipped with proper apparatus 
for the disinfection of ships, buildings for the care of the sick 
and those held for observation, and are in charge of experienced 
officers, who, as a rule, have been long in the service. 

The occasional outbreak of yellow fever in the South, and the 
rigid and frequently unnecessary restrictions imposed by the 
health authorities at the seat of infection, and also in cities and 
towns some distance away, have caused considerable dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the public, at least the commercial element 
of it. This is due principally to the annoyance and loss of busi- 
ness caused by the stringeat methods employed to arrest the 
extension of this disease. The unsatisfactory condition has been 
aggravated by a want of harmony on the part of the health offi- 
cials in charge, particularly in the smaller towns, who have ap- 
parently been unable to allay the fears of a certain portion of the 
citizens in their immediate localities. Asa result, ‘‘ shot-gun” 
quarantines have been inaugurated, trains stopped, railroad tracks 
destroyed, and fear has expressed itself in other ways which savor 
somewhat of the sanitary methods of the Middle Ages. Although, 
as a rule, these difficulties occur in inland towns, and have really 
nothing to do with the quarantine or coast service, it is the be- 
lief of some that the government control of the quarantine sta- 
tions, that is, the substitution of Federal officers for those already 
in charge, would be the remedy for the evil above described. In 
the different outbreaks of yellow fever, smallpox, etc., which have 
occurred from time to time throughout the country, no specific 
charges have been made that they have been due to the careless- 
ness of quarantine officials. In the present outbreak, the Louis- 
iana State Quarantine on the Mississippi has neither received, nor 
is it deserving of, censure. ° The avenue through which New Or- 
leans and other Southern towns have recently become infected is 
at present unknown. The charge that the disease came through 
the Federal Quarantine at Ship Island has not yet been proven. 
The vast extent of the United States coast furnishes ample 
opportunity for the illegal landing of small craft at some 
distance from a port of entry. In this manner infectious dis- 
eases may be introduced into the country. Refugees from Cuba 
have frequently entered the United States in this manner, 
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and it has been necessary for the authorities at Washington to 
detail vessels from time to time to watch the Southern coast to 
prevent the landing of these people. It is evident, therefore, 
that the appearance of an imported infectious disease in a com- 
munity is not necessarily to be attributed to a lax or improper 
quarantine, and when we consider that the lack of uniformity in 
the regulations relating to the treatment of infectious diseases, 
which so seriously interferes with the business of the country, is 
mainly confined to the interior, particularly to small towns, and 
to the municipal sanitary administration of the coast cities, and 
does not appertain to quarantine, it seems strange that this mat- 
ter has not been considered in a broader sense and a remedy sug- 
gested which will be far-reaching enough to affect the interior 
as well as the coast. 

Those who advocate the government control of quarantine 
declare that the advantages to be gained are as follows: 

First. A uniform treatment of all vessels and persons subject 
to quarantine. 

Second. The prevention of the annoying and unnecessary 
regulations, which interfere with business and travel during an 
outbreak of yellow fever in the South. 

Third. The abolition of fees which are now charged vessels 
for the support of quarantine, and the maintenance of this service 
by appropriations made by Congress. 

It cannot be denied that in former years the treatment of 
infected ships, passengers, and crews was based largely on theory. 
The origin of infectious disease was unknown, and therefore the 
treatment was in a great measare empirical. The agents for dis- 
infection were employed according to the opinions or experience 
of the official in charge, with no fear of criticism, as at that 
time none was competent to giticise. Asa result, quarantine 
methods, not only in this country but throughout the world, were 
at variance with each other, and in a measure justified the cen- 
sure and ridicule which were frequently expressed by the people. 
Within the past few years, however, a change has taken place, 
and a new era in marine sanitation has begun. Bacteriological 
researches have given us indisputable evidence of the germ origin 
of infectious disease. The pathogenic organisms have been 
carefully studied, and as a result a flood of light has been thrown 
on the methods for the care and treatment of these affections. 
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Following this work came careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tions as to the germicidal power of various disinfectants. The 
result of this work has been satisfactory in the extreme, and 
recently the value of these agents has been very clearly 
defined. As a consequence, the manufacture of new and 
improved apparatus for disinfection with steam, formaldehyde 
gas, etc., is now carried on with great vigor in large centers. 
The change to which I have just referred removes whateyer 
excuse may have formerly existed for the employment of erratic, 
impracticable, and unjust quarantine measures. 

Those who are couversant with quarantine work fully under- 
stand that the same rules cannot properly or safely be applied to 
all ports. Each section has its own climatic conditions and 
peculiarities. The character of shipping and commerce differs, 
and methods which are admissible, practical, and just at Southern 
ports within the yellow fever belt cannot consistently be enforced 
at New York or Boston without deserved censure. It thus follows 
that certain differences in the requirements of quarantine regula- 
tions in the various sections of the country are not only admissible 
but imperative. This is not generaliy appreciated, and therefore 
is not taken into consideration when the subject of quarantine is 
under discussion. A careful consideration of the facts we now 
possess regarding marine sanitation will show that the tendency 
is toward quarantine methods which as far as practicable are 
uniform. 

The second reason advanced by those who favor the direct 
control of the quarantine service by the national government is that 
the change will insure a harmony of action throughout the in- 
fected district ; that ‘‘shot-gun ” quarantine will be a thing of 
the past, and that the injury to business will be reduced toa 
minimum during the prevalence of yellow fever and other infec- 
tious diseases. 

To those who do not appreciate the distinction between the 
quarantine service as it is now understood (i. ¢., that which 
protects the coast) and the managemeat of health matters 
in the interior, the second reason given is at least plausible, but 
when properly analyzed it is not only illogical but absurd. It is 
not rational to expect that a Federal quarantine officer, whose 
jurisdiction is practically at a port of entry, could consistently 
visit sn interior town where an infectious disease existed, and 
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demand recognition as a health officer or even recommend him- 
self as an arbiter. The inherent belief in local rights, if nothing 
else, would prevent it ; with the characteristic energy with which 
Southerners usually resent interference, a suggestion of this 
character in that section of the country would probably be fol- 
lowed by ejection. If this were admissible, the United States 
government could with equal propriety send Federal troops, un- 
asked for by State authorities, into interior towns to quell slight 
disturbances. Both State and municipal health officers are, as a 
rule, clothed with sufficient power, if properly aud intelligently 
exercised, to protect their respective localities against infectious 
disease ; this power they are usually jealous of, and they resent 
outside interference, particularly from one whose authority is not 
well defined. It is evident, therefore, that a Federal quarantine 
officer, with power at the coast only, could not be relied upon to 
create harmony among health officials in the interior. 

The proposition to abolish the fee system, now depended upon 
for the support of the quarantine service, and to call upon Con- 
gress for large appropriations for this purpose, will probably not 
appeal to taxpayers or students of economy. The State quarantines 
are practically self-supporting. ‘The fees, which are now com- 
paratively small, are paid principally by foreign vessels. These 
vessels bring with them all classes of people, some of whom are 
frequently a menace to the health of the country. For the trans- 
portation of these people and also for the freight which is carried 
the owners of the vessels are well paid. It is pertinently asked, 
why should they not pay a reasonable fee for the inspection of 
their ships, and why should the Federal government be asked 
to appropriate money for this purpose. 

To one versed in sanitary science it is inexplicable that a 
national control of the quarantine service should be specially ad- 
vocated as a means of protecting the general health of the coun- 
try, when the obstruction to business and travel, the enforcement 
of foolish and unnecessary rules governing the entrance and exit 
of persons and goods during the prevalence of infectious disease, 
are confined mainly to the interior towns, or at least to those places 
outside of the jurisdiction of quarantine officers. 

In order to appreciate the absurdity of this it is only neces- 
sary to consider the great mortality in the interior, due to infec- 
tious diseases, which frequently results from carelessness and ig- 
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norance, not on the part of the people alone, but also of the health 
authorities. Small towns have been subjected to great loss of 
life by outbreaks of diphtheria. In one week fifty deaths have 
occurred in a place of two or three thousand inhabitants without 
causing much consternation outside the immediate locality, 
and without any action on the part of the government officials, 
who are 80 solicitous regarding the coast quarantine. 

Serious outbreaks of typhoid fever are constantly occurring as 
the result of a polluted water supply. This occurs from year to 
year without any apparent concern on the part of the community 
affected. Another danger to which the public is exposed, partic- 
ularly the infantile portion of it, is the milk of tuberculous 
cattle. When it is considered to what extent milk is relied upon 
as the sole nourishment of children, the gravity of this danger 
cannot be over-estimated, particularly as we know this disease to 
be very common among cattle, frequently involving 10 to 50 per 
cent. of an entire herd. Although bacteriological work has con- 
firmed the danger from this source, but little effort outside of the 
large cities has been made to protect the consumers. The loss of 
life in the United States from yellow fever is absolutely insignifi- 
cant compared with the deaths resulting from causes just enu- 
merated. If it is necessary for the protection of the people, that 
the government should assume direct control of health matters 
at the coast, it is equally if not more important that 1t should 
take direct charge of the health of those living in the interior. 

The recent outbreak of yellow fever in New Orleans and other 
Southern towns has been of a particularly mild character. The 
mortality has not exceeded 13 per cent., which is extremely low. 
At no time in New Orleans has the disease passed beyond the 
control of the efficient Health Department, the officers of which 
deserve praise for the energetic manner in which the emergency 
has been met. This much, however, cannot be said of the 
methods for protection employed by the health officials of some 
of the smaller Southern towns invaded by yellow fever. The want 
of harmony which has here prevailed, and the absurd and un- 
necessary rules euforced, have been followed by an irreparable in- 
jury to business, and it is not a surprise that the business com- 
munity should demand some change which would prevent a rep— 
etition of the experiences which have followed the recent out- 
break. This, however, is not the first time that this disease has 
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invaded the South, and although the lesson each time has been 
severe, it is rapidly forgotten ; otherwise, the construction of 
proper sewers and clean streets would be demanded. This, I am 
sorry to say, is not the case, nor is the importance of such meas- 
ures fully appreciated. If Southern citizens and tegislators, who 
are now clamoring for a change in the administration of the 
quarantine service, would expend the same energy in securing 
appropriations for the construction of proper sewerage systems, 
and means of securing good sanitary conditions, the danger from 
yellow fever would be reduced to the minimum, and the fear of 
this disease, which now prevents the proper execution of sensible 
health ordinances, would doubtless soon bea thing of the past. 

It is evident that the substitution of a national quarantine 
system for the present one is not the remedy for the evil com- 
plained of. It is not sufficiently comprehensive. Therefore, 
the question arises, what change can be made which will best 
protect the public of this country against the danger and annoy- 
ance from infectious disease both at the coast and in the inte- 
rior? I believe that the consensus of opinion of those who 
are best able to decide this matter is that the establishment of a 
National Bureau of Health offers the best solution of the prob- 
lem. This bureau should be sufficiently distinct and separate 
from any other body in order that it may not be embarrassed in 
its work. Its functions should be to co-operate with State and 
municipal authorities, and to see that certain general health laws 
applicable to both the coast and interior are enforced. This body 
should assume direct control only on invitation or when the Sate 
or municipal officers are unable by reason of lack of funds, etc., 
to perform the work. - This would insure a uniformity of action 
without interfering with the rights of the State or municipality, 
and would in a measure be educational. It has been suggested 
that this work be placed in the hands of the Marine Hospital 
Service ; this suggestion, however, is not seriously entertained 
by many who are fully conversant with the subject. 

The Marine Hospital Service, which is a branch of the Treas- 
ury Department, and under the control of a Supervising Surgeon- 
General, was created for the relief of disabled American seamen. 
For this purpose hospitals, laboratories, etc., have been equipped 
in different parts of the United States. The character of this 
work demands the highest respect, und it would seem that, with 
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the facilities now at hand for the investigation of disease, ample 
employment could be furnished the medical officers of this ser- 
vice, particularly as scurvy, beriberi, and other like maladies 
which affect seamen are not as yet well understood. It is certain 
that the Marine Hospital Service is not properly constructed for 
the management of a national bureau of health in addition to its 
own work. It isso considered by the American Public Health 
Association and other medical bodies. 

There is a matter to be considered which is of great impor- 
tance, and which has a distinct bearing on this question. I refer 
to the proper education of medical men in this line of work. 
The majority of graduates of medical colleges leave these insti- 
tutions without having seen a single case of any quarantinable 
disease ; they know practically nothing of disinfection or disin- 
fectants, or the care of infected ships or houses Therefore, 
when they have been brought face to face with these conditions, 
they are frequently powerless to act. This is only too soon 
recognized by the public, and a want of confidence in a health 
officer of this kind is naturally followed by such excesses as shot- 
gun quarantines, etc. That the necessity for this education is 
appreciated by the profession is evident from the fact that a 
special course in the study of infectious disease and sanitation 
will probably soon be added to the curriculum of the different 
medical colleges. 

AtvaH H. Dory. 


III. 


THE recent epidemic of yellow fever in the South has fully 
demonstrated that State and municipal health authorities are in- 
adequate to prevent the entrance and spread of infectious and con- 
tagious diseases, and has emphasized the necessity of national ac- 
tion in dealing with cholera, yellow fever, smallpox and the 
plague. So far, the most efficient means of preventing the en- 
trance and spread of these exotic diseases is unquestionably the 
enforcement of strict, scientific quarantine and sanitary regula- 
tions. 

The numerous conflicting and, in many instances, ridiculous 
quarantine regulations, formulated by State, county, and muni- 
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cipal authorities, and enforced oftentimes by excited and inex- 
perienced men, aided in some cases by the shotgun, during the 
epidemic of yellow fever which has just prevailed in the Gulf 
States ; the utter disregard of commercial and railway interests, 
aud in the end the complete failure to arrest the passage of the 
contagion from town to town and from State to State, form a 
telling object lesson, which must convince the staunchest sup- 
porter of State antonomy that the Federal government should 
take entire and complete coutrol of quarantine in these several 
diseuses. 

Illustrations of confusion and conflict of sanitary and quaran- 
tine regulations during the recent epidemic were to be found 
everywhere in the territory involved. Unreasonable quarantine 
restrictior, were imposed. One State quarantined against 
another State, and one town against another town. One or two 
small villages in Alabama and Mississippi quarantined even 
against the world. ‘Travel was interfered with or wholly sus- 
pended ; commerce was paralyzed throughout Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Texas, and greatly hampered in ull contigu- 
ous States; while the movement of railway trains in these States 
was either entirely forbidden or limited. The United States 
mails were stopped and more than once destroyed by local 
authorities. The requirements of State and local boards of 
health for disinfection were in many instances as absurd 
as they were incompatible with each other, and the absence 
of uniformity in regulations imposed unjust hardships upon 
the travelling public and the railways interested. The loss 
to the country must be estimated by millions of dollars. 
The South was on the very threshold of prosperity; crops 
were abundant in yield, manufactories were opening up, and 
new life and hope were ready to enter. In the presence of this 
happy condition, a single case of yellow fever was introduced, and 
the disease was allowed to spread, producing a panic among the 
people, destroying commerce and traflic, and affecting injuriously 
every enterprise in the section. State and municipal authorities 
found themselves unable to cope witlr the disease or to stamp it 
out, because they lacked experience and the machinery for effec- 
tive quarantine and for the enforcement of sanitary rules and 
regulations. 

The very inception of exotic epidemic disease in this country 
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is of national concern. The appearance of a single case of 
yellow fever in Galveston affects Boston, ard, like leaven in the 
commercial mass, its influence extends to every centre of trade 
and manufacture in the country. As epidemic diseases when 
existing in this country are factors in interstate commerce, Con- 
gress has the constitutional right to enact laws governing the 
same. * 

The act of Congress approved February 15, 1893, provides 
for limited quarantine rules and regulations, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Supervising Surgeon- 
General of the Marine Hospital Service. Rules and regulations 
were formulated by the Surgeon-General, assisted by an advisory 
board of the Marine Hospital Service (the members of which 
were all experts or had had large experience in quarantine mat- 
ters), and these were promulgated by the Bureau. The powers 
of the President and the Secretary of the Treasury are not broad 
enough to meet the exigencies of the case. It is made the duty 
of the Supervising Surgeon-General, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to ‘‘ co-operate with and aid State 
and municipal boards of health in the execution and enforce- 
ment of the rules and regulations of such and in the execution 
and enforcement of the rules and regulations made by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; . . . but if the State or municipal 
authorities fail or refuse to enforce said rules and regula- 
tions, the Presideut shall execute and enforce the same.” 
It is, therefore, plain that the Marine Hospital Service can- 
not intervene in an early effort to stamp out infectious 
or contagious diseases, unless the local authorities fail or 
refuse to act, and State and municipal pride too often 
prevent local authorities from asking for Federal aid until the 
disease has made progress in spreading. And the fact must not 
be lost sight of that quite often local health officers are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the symptoms of epidemic diseases to 
be able to make prompt and correct diagnoses. There is also 
danger of concealment of epidemic diseases by local physicians 
and health officers in order to save their friends and patients 
from the inconvenience of quarantine stations and detention 
camps, and to protect the local interests of towns and States. 
Discrimination by State and municipal officers in control of 


* See Section VIIL., paragraph 3, U. 8, Constitution. 
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quarantine involves danger, as recent experience has shown, in 
the spread of contagious diseases. Small towns in the South 
and Southwest, where cholera and yellow fever are most liable 
to gain a foothold, do not maintain eminent medical experts 
in these diseases, and few of the physicians in these smaller towns 
have had laboratory and hospital training. It requires reason- 
able and uniform quarantine Jaws and skilled and well-trained 
medical men to meet the exigencies of an epidemic. State, 
county, and municipal boards of health are too often created by 
favoritism, and their tenure of office isshort-lived. Local health 
oilicers are not always selected for their ability, experience, and 
fitness—often merely for political reasons ; and the cost of main- 
taining thorough and efficient quarantine is apt to have a deter- 
rent influence on cities with depleted treasuries. 

The expenses incurred in preventing the spread of contagious 
diseases from one State to another, and from State to Territory, 
should properly fall as a burden upon the Federal government. 
The national government maintains at Washington through its 
Marine Hospital Service one of the best and most efficiently 
equipped biological and bacteriological laboratories in the coun- 
try, and is constantly carrying on investigation and training 
members of the corps in work connected with contagious diseases, 
quarantine and sanitary matters. It has the machinery and the 
experience necessary to stamp out epidemic diseases promptly, 
when such have been brought to our shores. Notable instances 
of the prompt handling and the prevention of the spread of yel- 
low fever may be cited as in the epidemics at Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, in 1888, and Brunswick, Georgia, in 1893. In both of these 
epidemics the disease was circumscribed in territory, and its 
spread prevented by the Marine Hospital Service. In addition to 
having complete outfits for detention camps, which are placed 
at convenient points and can be put in service on twenty-four 
hours’ notice, the bureau has representatives, as experts and ex- 
perienced surgeons, at every important port of entry along the 
South Atlantic and Gulf coasts. These medical gentlemen are 
special'y trained for this work, and nearly all have been in the 
service for a considerable number of years. Surgeons entering 
the Marine Hospital Service are required to pass a rigid exam- 
ination before the Board of Medical Examiners, and if success- 
ful, are then recommended to the President for appointment and 
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commission. Promotion in the service is attained by successful 
examinations. 

In addition to the paramount importance of having trained 
and experienced men, and all necessary machinery, in the effort 
to prevent the introduction and spread of infectious and con- 
tagious diseases, instead of local and inexperienced men with 
local interests, it must be admitted, without taking into consid- 
eration the item of expense, that the government, exercising its 

‘rerogative of interstate commerce control, should take entire 
charge of quarantine relating to yellow fever, cholera, smallpox 
and the plague. 

It is encouraging to note that a marked and radical change in 
sentiment throughout the South and Southwest has taken place 
regarding national control of quarantine. 

At the eighth annual meeting of the Tri-State Medical Asso- 
ciation of Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee, at Nashville, reso- 
lutions were introdnced and passed, placing that Association on 
record as favoring national laws giving entire control of quaran- 
tine to the Marine Hospital Service in outbreaks in this coun- 
try of cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, and the plague; and a 
concurrent resolution was recently introduced in the Georgia 
Legislature memorializing Congress to enact additional legisla- 
tion enlarging the powers of the Marine Hospital Service. This 
resolution goes further and gives in charge to this Bureau all 
quarantine matters in the State of Georgia during the continu- 
ance of an epidemic. 

Aimost the entire press of the South has given its endorse- 
ment to these resolutions, and it is gratifying to know that the 
medical profession and boards of health and commercial bodies 
in the region affected by the recent epidemic of yellow fever 
have expressed their approval of national control of quarantine. 


C. M. Drake. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE LEGALITY OF PROGRESSIVE TAXATION. 


THE Supreme Court of Illinois, with but one dissenting voice, has 
affirmed the constitutionality of the progressive inheritance tax law of that 
State, and the case* has now been appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States for a determination of the question whether progressive taxa- 
tion is repugnant to the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The law in question was passed by the Illinois Legislaturein 1895, and 
imposes a tax of one per cent. upon the excess above $20,000 received by each 
direct heir; two per cent. upon the excess above $2,000 inherited by each 
nephew, niece, uncle, aunt, or descendant thereof; and for more distant rel- 
atives and all others three per cent. of estates of from $500 to $10,000, four 
per cent. of estates of from $10,000 to $20,000. five per cent. of estates of from 
$20,000 to $50,000, and six per cent, of all exceeding $50,000. Thus where 
direct heirs and other near relatives are concerned the tax is not progressive 
in the usual sense of the word, though the generous deduction from each 
taxable legacy or distributive share in these cases really does make the per- 
centage of the whole claimed by the State greater when the amountis large. 

Aside from the intrinsic importance of the case, the Illinois decision is 
the more noteworthy because the court which rendered it has the reputation 
of being a very conservative body; for example, a factory law limiting the 
hours of labor for women was recently annulled by this court on the ground 
that it interfered with freedom of contract. It is also worthy of notice 
that the court refused to follow the decision of the Ohio Supreme Court,t 
which had declared unconstitutional a similar progressive tax on direct heirs. 
The two laws were of course examined with reference to two different State 
constitutions, but so far as there was any difference between the constitutions 
in that respect that of Illinois was less favorable to progressive taxation. The 
Ohio court found nothing in the constitution of that State to prevent the 
tax in question, except the seemingly irrelevant propositions that “all 
political power is inherent in the people,’’ and that “ government is insti- 
tuted for their equal protection and benefit’”’; while the Illinois constitution 
does require that a tax on a franchise or privilege shall be “uniform as to 
the class upon which it operates.” The question was what was meant by a 
class, and how far the legislature might make its own classification. The 
court held that when the legislature levied a progressive tax at six different 
percentages, six classes were created, and that the tax was uniform as to 
each class. 


* Koch 47 N. E, Reporter, 
Btate Ferris, 53 Ohio, = 
VOL. CLXV.—NO, 493. 
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Another line of reasoning based upon the law of inheritance also led up 
to the favorable decision. The court said in effect that the rights of inheri- 
tance and bequest being creations of statute law, the legislature might regu- 
late and impose conditio1 s or burdens upon them; that to deny the right of 
the State to impose such burdens would be to deny itsjright to regulate the 
administration of estates. 

Arguments similar to both of these had been urged by the State in the 

Ohio case, but without avail, although the reasoning was equally applica- 
ble in both cases. It should be added, however, that the objections of the 
Ohio court were not wholly or even chiefly due to the progressive principle, 
as will be seen from the following language of the court: *‘ The right to re- 
ceive the first twenty thousand dollars of an estate not exceeding that sum 
is protected from taxation, while the right to receive the first twenty thou- 
sand dollars of an estate exceeding that sumis taxed the sum of two hun- 
dred dollars. This is not equal protection. Again, the right to receive fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of property of an estate not exceeding that sum is 
taxed five hundred dollars, while the right to receive fifty thousand dollars 
of an estate exceeding that sum is taxed seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
This is not equal protection.” In other words, the court’s first objection 
was concerned with the injustice resulting from the exemption,which might 
have been obviated by allowing a deduction of $20,000 from every direct in- 
heritance, as in Illinois. The second objection was to this particular kind 
of progressive taxation, and this, too, might perhaps have been obviated by 
muking each percentage apply only to the excess above the next lower class. 
Then the first $50,000, or the first $70,000, or any other sum, would be taxed 
the same amount in every case. The court’s language does not make it clear 
whether a progressive tax of this kind would have been upheld, but it at 
least suggests that it might have been ; and at any rate the tax would have 
been more equitable. Certainly the decision is not conclusive against tbis 
kind of progressive taxation, even in Ohio. 

What, now, are the prospects of,the Illinois law at the bar of the United 
States Supreme Court? It is contended by the appellant that by this act 
the State of Illinois deprives persons of property without due process of law, 
denies to persons witbin its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws, 
and abridges the privileges and imm unities of citizens of the United States, 
all in violation of the first section of the Fourteenth Amendment. In deter- 
mining whether this section is applicable to any new case, it is necessary, as 
the Supreme Court itself has pointed out, to look at the purpose for which 
it was enacted. that purpose, as every one knows, was to raise the negroes 
to the status of citizenship and endow them with certain civil rights. In 
other words, it was proposed and adopted with the double purpose of defining 
citizenship and making permanent the essential features of the Civil R'ghts 
Act of 1866, which gave to negroes “ the same right, in every State and Ter- 
ritory in the United States, to mc ke and enforce cuntracts, to sue, be parties» 
and give evidence, to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, and convey real and 
personal property, and to full and equal benefit of all laws and proceedings 
for the security of person and property, as is enjoyed by white citizens.” 
Although the amendment is naturally in more general terms than the 
statute, the latter shows about what was meant by “‘ the equal protection of 
the laws.’”’ And the history of the provision showed so plainly that it was 
intended tor the benefitof the negroes that the Supreme Court long doubted 
whether any act not directed by way of discrimination against the negroes 
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as a class would ever be held to come within its purview.* In time, how- 
ever, its application was extended to discriminations against the Chinese,t 
and finally to matters having no connection with race or color, but coming 
strictly within the language of the amendment. 

But the application of the Fourteenth Amendment is still by no means 
so wide as is often assumed. In particular, the clause prohibiting the tak- 
ing of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, though it refers 
plainly enough only to suffisiency of legal procedure, has been appealed to 
as prohibiting all sorts of new or unusual legislation. Mr. Justice Miller, 
in the case of Davidson v. New Orleans, called attention to the “strange 
misconception of the scope of this provision.” He described the situation in 
the present case exactly when he went on to say: “‘ It would seem, from the 
character of many of the cases before us and the arguments madein them, 
that the clause under consideration is looked upon asa meaos of bringing 
to the test of the decision of this court the abstract opinions of every un- 
successful litigant in a State Court of the justice of the decision against 
him, and of the merits of the legislation upon which such a decision may 
be founded.” In like manner Mr. Justice Peckham has recently § written : 
“Tt was never intended that the Court should, as the effect of the amend- 
ment, be transformed into a Court of Appeal, where all decisions of State 
Courts involving merely questions of general justice and equitable consid- 
erations in the taking of property should be submitted to this Court for its 
determination.”’ And he repeated the general rule laid down in the New 
Orleans case, that whenever a tax, assessment, servitude, or other burden 
is imposed upon property for the public use, and the law provides for a 
mode of confirming or contesting the charge in the ordinary courts of jus- 
tice, together with due notice to the persons affected or such proceeding as 
may be appropriate, the owner is not deprived of property without due proc- 
ess of law. 

The clauses concerning the privileges and immunities of citizens 
and the equal protection of the laws do not rcfer exclusively to 
legal procedure, but they have no application to the present case. Their 
meaning has already been defined by the Supreme Court. The privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the United States were enumerated 
in the Slaughter-House Cases,and more recently] a condensed definition has 
been given by Mr. Chief Justive Fuller, who says: ‘“‘ The privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the United States are privileges and immunities 
arising out of the nature and essential character of the national government, 
and granted or secured by the Constitution of the United States.” The 
other clause is interpreted] to mean simply ‘‘ that no person or class of per- 
sons shall be denied the same protection of the laws which is enjoyed by 
other persons or other classes in the same place and under like circum- 
stances.” 

The Court has been called upon to construe the Fourteenth Amendment 
in several cases in which questions of taxation were directly involved ; and 
it has become a well-established rule that the amendment does not prohibit 
classification by State legislatureson any reasonable basis. Mr. Justice 


* Slaughter House Cases, 16 yy 36; Strauder v. W. Va., 100 U. S., 303, 
v. Hopkins, 18 U. S 
§ Fallbrodk Irrigation District ». Bradley, 164 U. S., 112. ' 
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Bradley laid down the rule as follows:* “The provision . . . was not 
intended to prevent a State from adjusting its system of taxation in all 
proper and reasonable ways. It may, if it chooses, exempt certain classes of 
property from taxation at all, such as churches, libraries, and the property 
of charitable institutions. It may impose different specific taxes upon 
different trades and professions, and may vary the rates of excise upon 
various products; it may tax real estate and personal property in a different 
manner; it may tax visible property only, and not tax securities for pay- 
ment of money ; it may allow deductions for indebtedness, or not allow 
them. . .. Wethink that weare safein saying, that the Fourteenth 
Amendment was not intended to compel the State to adopt an iron rule of 
equal taxation.” In the words of Mr. Justice Field,t “ the amendment does 
not prevent the classification of property for taxation.” Mr. Chief Justice 
Fuller, inthe opinion already quoted, stated the rule in the following 
words: * Nor in respect of taxation was the amendment intended to compel 
the State to adopt ap iron rule of equality ; to prevent the classification of 
property for taxation at different rates; or to prohibit legislation in that 
regard, special either in the extent to which it operates or the objects sought 
to be obtained by it. It is enough that there is no discrimination in favor of 
one as against another of the same class.” Finally, Mr. Justice Lamar 
summed up the situation by declaring, ‘This Court has repeatedly laid 
down the doctrine that diversity of taxation, both with respect to the 
amount imposed and the various species of property selected either for 
bearing its burdens or for being exempt from them, is not inconsistent with 
a perfect uniformity and equality of taxation in the proper sense of those 
terms; and that a system which imposes the same tax upon every species of 
property, irrespective of its nature or conditior or class, will be destruc- 
tive of the principle of uniformity and equality in taxation and of a just 
adaptation of property to its burdens.” 

Progressive taxation, moreover, is no new thing to the national govern- 
ment; on the contrary, it has the force of precedent on its side. The 
federal house-tax of 1798 was progressive, ranging from two to ten mills on 
the dollar. Again, the income tax of the Civil War period was levied at 
progressive rates from 1862 till 1867; and this progressive tax was in op-ra- 
tion at the very time when the Fourteenth Amendment was proposed by 
Congress. Under these circumstances, if there had been the slightest 
intention of prohibiting progressive taxation it would have come out in the 
debates. Altogether, there seems very little likelihood that the Supreme 
Court will find progressive taxation unconstitutional. 

The importance of the case now pending can scarcely be overestimated, 
In the extent and permanence ofits results it is of vastly more import- 
ance, for example, than Governor Black’s annotated pocket veto of a similar 
progressive tax law in New York, which recently attracted so much atten- 
tion. An adverse decision would mean the prohibition of progressive 
taxation throughout the United States, and hence would annul not only the 
Illinois tax, but the inheritance tax of Missouri, the income tax of North 
Carolina, and the railroad taxes of several States; and it would put a 
quietus upon any thorough-going reform of Staie taxation. On the other 
hand, a favorable decision will doubtless prove a powerful stimulus to the 


* Bell’s Gap R. R. Co. v. Ivania, 134 U. 
+t Home Co. v. New York, 134 U. S., 
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development of progressive taxaticn throughout the country. After such 
a decision by the highest court no State court will be likely to annul a 
similar act unless the State constitution very plainly requires all taxation 
te be proportional; a vague generality in the bill of rights will not be 
considered sufficient. 

Max WEST. 


HOW TO REFORM OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 


A CONVENTION was held in Indiana recently to discuss the question, how 
the United States could have a financial system which would secure the bill 
holder and furnish an adequate volume of currency for the needsof com- 
merce, and it was resolved to ask Congress to appoint a commission to investi- 
gate it, and President McKinley at the last session of Congress asked that 
this commission might be appointed. A law for that purpose passed one 
branch of Congress, but failed in the other. This action is possibly in 
the right direction, although by a great many people the problem is 
considered simple. I do not think a commission necessary to find out 
whether we need a financial system, and whether the bank notes shall 
be secured or not, or whether it shall be adequate in volume. It goes 
without saying that we do need such a system. If any class of people 
are to be inquired of as to what that system shall be, it seems to me it 
should be the bankers of the country. 

In asking au editor of a Texas paper not long since about this subject, 
and what he would do in relation to finances, he replied by asking the fol- 
lowing questions : “If you want a man to manage a newspaper, would you 
ask a man who had never been in a newspaper office to manage it?” “If you 
want to know about matrimony, would you ask a man who had never been 
married to tell you about it?” “If you wanted to know about the financial 
question, would you ask 3 man who never had a dollar and did not know 
how to make one?” : 

Make it easy for the banks to lend money and their rates of interest 
will be low. If they can be permitted to use their securities, State and 
municipal bonds, in addition to their United States bonds, as collateral 
security tor their circulating notes, it will be to their interest todo this, and 
it will enable them to lend money at a lower rate. 

The government can neither create nor lend money, but it has occasion 
frequently to borrow. During the last administration of Mr. Cleveland, 
the Treasury required large sums of money above the revenues collected, 
aad it had to go upon the market to borrow it, and it was borrowed of the 
banks. 

Our National Bank Act with four amendments will supply a uniform 
circulating medium absolutely secured and of adequate volume for the 
needs of commerce. 

First: Let the national banks issue their circulating notes up to the par 
valueof the government bonds which are deposited in the l'reasury to secure 
them, and relieve them of ail federal taxation, except just enough to pay 
for the printing of their notes and the expenses of the Comptroller’s office. 

Second: Let the government fund its floating debt (including greenbacks, 
treasury notes, and silver certificates), and refund its bonded debt into three 
per cent. one hundred year bonds. 

Third; Should the time ever come when the United States bonds are in- 
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sufficient in amount to furnish security for the needs of the national bank- 
ing institutions as security for their circulating notes, then authorize a com- 
mittee, consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Treasurer of the United States to receive State and mani- 
cipal bonds at a price which they shall fix as security for any additional 
amount of national bank notes which the banking institutions may apply 
for. This proposition may be objected to, bunt when it is known that Mr. 
Gage, the present Secretary of the Treasury and late President of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, and all other bankers, will lend money to any ex- 
tent upon Chicago city or New York city, ur any State, bonds, why cannot 
the bill holder be just as well secured by these bonds as he can be by United 
States bonds? This amendment will secure any additional amount of cir- 
culation which the business of the country may require. 

Fourth: Repeal the Sub-Treasury Act and let the revenues of the nation 
be deposited in the national banks (which the government has created and 
supervises) where collected. This will relieve the government from doing 
business upon the safety deposit plan, and will keep all the money of the 
country in substantial circulation. 

Our National Bank Act thus amended will give the nation a financial 
system second to none inthe world. These amendments are not suggested 
for the benefit of the national banks, but on the contrary for the benefit of 
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ADVANTAGES OF HAWAIIAN ANNEXATION. 


A LITTLE over a year ago the writer had the opportunity of visiting the 
Hawaiian Islands, and of spending some time in studying some of the ques- 
tions connected with this truly remarkable little Republic. The numerous 
articles which have lately appeared in opposition to the proposed annex- 
ation have led me to think that the impressions thus formed might be of 
interest. In presenting these I have tried to view the question purely from 
the standpoint of a citizen of the United States, with no other thought than 
the attainment of the greatest good for our own country. 

Before my visit to the islands I was strongly opposed to the annexation 
of Hawaii or any other country. As a matter of principle, I am of the 
opinion that we have evough territory of our own to look after; but the 
Hawaiian Islands seem to bein a class by themselves, and 1 came away 
from there an ardent annexationist. I have yet to meet anyone who has 
visited the islands and studied the people who bas come to a different con- 
clusion. 

The first impression received on landing in Honolulu is that oneisin a 
New England city, far more “American,” in fact, than many of our West- 
ern cities. The men who are now the governing class are the descendants 
of the missionaries and early settlers, reinforced by a strong body of Eng- 
lish and Scotch, who have formed a government as clean as any in the 
world. These Islands, thus governed, are offered us as a gift. Why should 
we desire them ? 

The Hawaiian group consists of eight inhabited and a few uninhabited 
islands lying within the tropics at a distance from San Francisco of about 
two thousand miles. In the aggregate their area is nearly equal to that of 
Massachusetts, Agriculturally they have not begun to be developed. They 
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are situated in the most fertile part of the world, with a climate simply 
perfect, and are capable of producing ali the sugar and coffee which this 
country can consume, to say nothing of rice and all kinds of tropical fruits. 
They would provide us with three excellent harbors for commerce and coal- 
ing stations, and would control the cable communication of the Western 
Ocean, besides aiding our shipping by giving the carrying trade to American 
vessels. 

A second reason why we should desire these islands is their relationship 
to the protection of our Pacific coast. In case of war with Japan, or any 
Eastern country, Hawaii would be the key to our western coast in the same 
way toat Bermuda would be the key to our eastern coast in case of war with 
England. Holding Hawaii, which can easily be fortified, our western coast 
would be safe against attack from any country, with the possible exception 
of Great Britain, and in the unfortunate event of war with her the advan- 
tages of a detached coaling and supply station are apparent. It is admitted, 
I believe, even by the opponents of annexation, that the United States 
should never allow a foreign power to obtain possession of the islands, and 
if this is true it would always be necessary for us to be in a position to de- 
fend them in case of war, without being in a position to fortify them or 
reap any of the advantages of ownership in time of peace. 

Another reason why we should desire these islands is the fact that they 
have been christianized and civilize? by Americans. It was American mis- 
sionaries who won the people from the debasing rites of a religion which 
sacrificed human beings to cruel and repulsive deities, and to-day the men 
who represent the higher life of the islands are thoroughly American. 

What are the objections to annexation? The articles in Harper’s 
Weekly, by Mr. Schurz, present, I think, all the arguments against annexa- 
tion as strongly as they can be put. To take them upin order. Mr. Schurz 
says: ‘“ Annexation will be a radical departure from the traditional policy 
of this republic, etc.”” Isthistrue? Did we not annex Alaska, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Texas, California, and other States, whose value at the time of 
their annexation was less apparent than is the value of Hawaii? Is not 
Alaska much farther away and less accessible than Honolulu ? 

Agaiu he asks: *‘ Have the natives been consulted ?”” No, but were the 
American Indians consulted in the early days here, or the natives of Alaska 
in later times? The natives have proved themselves to be incapable of 
governing and unfitted for the condition of civilization, as is shown by their 
rapid decline in numbers and their inability to adapt themselves to changed 
conditions; and the importance of their supposed opinions on annexation 
has been greatly exaggerated. Numbering 500,000 in the time of Captain 
Cook, they are now reduced to about 30,000, and occupy much the same re- 
lation to the white population as our Indians do here. Indolent and easy- 
going, they are perfectiy content with any form of government which 
allows them to sun themselves, bedecked with flowers. This viewis borne 
out by the failure of the recent mass meeting in Honolulu organized solely 
for the purpose of proving that the native Hawaiians are actively opposed 
toannexation. It is natural that the white man should become the govern- 
ing power; and, in the exercise of this power it is equally natural that he 
should wish to turn over his territory to a strong civilized nation for pro- 
tection and advancement; since, if they rely solely on their ability to de- 
fend themselves, it is impossible for the islands to maintain their independ- 
ence forany length of time. Indeed, the question of deepest concern is 
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not annexation—for this is inevitable—but to what country shall Hawaii 
be annexed ? Shall it be Japan or England or the United States? 

It must, however, be conceded to the opponents of annexation that the 
mixed character of the population isa real drawback ; but the difliculties 
it creates are not insuperable, as our laws already cover the question of Asi- 
atics. 

The Chinese are not yet dangerous. Their numbers are large; but they 
are a peaceable people, without cohesion, and would give no mor? trouble 
than the same race does in our Western States, where the battle has been 
fought and the question is now practically settled. If annexed, they would 
be readily amenable to our laws. 

The Japanese element is by far the most serious difficulty. Since the 
war with China these people have become exceedingly arrogant and self- 
assertive, and the spirit of national aggrandizement extends from the 
Mikado tothe lowest coolie. From the standpoint of the Japanese this 
spirit may be most commendable, but it will have to be firmly met by the 
United States when our own interests are at stake. 

The Portuguese area harmless element. I can see no reason why we 
should not expect people of the Anglo-Saxon or German race to become 
dominant, not only in power, but also in numbers, as soon as the question 
of government is finally settled. Certainly, few Anglo-Saxons or Germans 
would care to become the subjects of a dusky queen under aconstitution 
like the one which caused the revolution of 93. 

The question of statehood has not been raised, and is not more immi- 
nent than is the statehood of Alaska. The annexation of Hawaii would not 
“launch us on a course of indiscriminate aggrandizement,’’ would violate 
no precedent, and would leave every other case of annexation to be decided 
on its merits as the former cases have been. 

Another argument of those opposed to annexation is that, if it is wise to 
annex Hawaii, it is equally wise to annex Cuba, and all of the West Indian 
Islands. It would, no dcubt, be of immense advantage to this country to 
possess Cuba or some of the other West Indian Islands, if the conditions 
were the same as in Hawaii. If Cuba were populated by the native Caribs, 
and virtually owned and governed by our own people, there would be no 
question as toits desirability, but it is thickly settled by a mixture of the 
negro with the scum of a decayed Latin race. The same conditions exist, to 
a greater or iesser extent, in all the West Indian Islands, with the possible 
exception of St. Thomas. 

There are many other facts which make the annexation of one or all of 
the West Indies a question of an altogether different nature. Hawaii is 
comparatively limited in area, and is entirely isolated so that its possession 
would not involve us in furtheracqnisition. But if we should annex one of 
the Islands in the West Lndies, the geographical position of the group would 
necessitate our assuming control over all in order to protect ourselves. The 
establishment of such a policy would be the signal for many European com- 
plications, 

Hawaii holds the same relation to the Pacific coast that Bermuda holds 
to the Atlantic ; and I think there would be no opposition here should Eng- 
land offer to make us a present of that valuable colony. 


ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES. 
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“Tecan push Mamma’s O-H to her; she’s not very strong.” 
4 Reaction never follows the use of O-H Extract of Malt. It builds 
mn up the weak as compound interest builds up the bank account. 
5 If your druggist or grocer does not sell our Extract, on 
me receipt of $2.50 we will send you one case (12 bottles). 
_ Send for Pamphlet. OTTO HUBER, Brooktyy, N. Y. 
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SENT BY MA OR 


CEIPT OF $1 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL THE STANDARD MACBINES FO at ai 
ANTESD. BiPPED PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Typewriter Emporium, 


WE All who have guessed about life 

insurance may be wrong. If you 

P AY wish to know the truth, send for 

POST. “How and Why,” issued by the 

AGE PENN MuvTuAL LIFE, 921-35 
* Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


1 Blair’s Pills 
Great English Remedy for t 

GOUT and RREUMATISM. 
SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE. 


ae 94 William Naw Vash 


CARDINAL ECHANICALLY 
vir CO 
Yost Machine Co. 
| Holt St., New York ay 
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Silverware for Christmas 


THE GORHAM COMPANY, Silversmiths, Broadway 
and Nineteenth Street, New York, announce the COMPLETION 
of the largest, most distinctive and desirable stock of SILVER= 
WARE for the HOLIDAYS they have ever exhibited, and they 
invite especial attention to the unusual number of CHRISTMAS 
NOVELTIES entirely original with this company. . 

Their stock is NOW presented in its ENTIRETY, and as 
orders take precedence according to the date they are re- 
ceived, too much stress cannot be laid upon the advisability 
of EARLY SELECTIONS. 


The Gorham 


Postal Scale 


(PATENTED) 
IN STERLING SILVER 
Price $10.00. 
Warranted absolutely accurate. 
Indicates instantly and accu- 
rately the requisite amount of 
postage — in cents—required for 
letters, books, newspapers, cir- 
culars and merchandise. For 
foreign postage it indicates the 
weight in half-ounces, to the 
limit of one pound. 


SILVERSMITHS, 
Broadway and 19th St., N. Y. 


The sterling silver wares made by the Gorham Com- 
pany are for sale by the best class o: jewelers through- = < 
out the United States, and bear this trade-mark : 
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The whole effect of a hand- 
some dress suit is spoiled by a 
poor shirt. The wearer of a 


TRADE 


MARI 


DRESS SHIRT 


is assured of faultless form. 


Perfect in Fit, Style and Finish 
and GUARANTEED GOODS. 

. Your Dealer will supply you. . . . 
CLUETT, COON & CO., Makers, TRoOy, N. Y. 


Through a Scenic Region Unsurpassed. a 
Solid Vestibule Trains Through Between 


Chicago 


Suspension Bridge without change. 
Indianapolis, 


Sumptuous Dining Car Service.—Meals ala carte. 
Toledo | 


New YORK OFFICE, 355 Broadway. 
BUFFALO OFFICE, Corner Main and Seneca Streets. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 218 So. Clark Street. 


For Illustrated Printed Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Matter, Send tos: =: CHAS. S. LEE, Philadelphia Pa. 


LINE 


An Elgin 
is a Christmas gift that 

will be treasured and honored be 
cause of its integrity in time keeping. 

The Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 
has working parts of such hardness and accur- 
acy of adjustment that it is practically wear-proof— 
tested for weeks in extremes of heat and cold, and different 
positions, it leavesthe Elgin factory a proven, perfect timepiece. 

Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches are not high-priced— 
they can be bought anywhere in America (either men’s or 
women’s) at moderate prices. All jewelers know their merits. 

Remember that the Full Ruby Jeweled is the highest 
grade—cheapest in the end. 


d for our book about watches. It will tell ot why the 
is the best watch movement in the world. t free. 


A genuine Elgin Watch always has the word 
“*Elgin’’ engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 


Your Home Protected! 
Nature’s Latest and M».: Valued Gift to Medical Science. 


An Atmosphere in Wi ich Disease Germs Cannot Live. 
* No discovery in medical science has ever created such a profound sensation as that of % 
% ELWOMES. By the use of Booth’s Exhaler every particle of air in your home is impregnated & 
¥ with this new germicide, which kills at once the bacilli of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, % 
+ Colds, Pneumonia and Consumption, making it impossible for these diseases to exist, where itis € 
~ used. In fact, so wonderful have been the results which followed this new method of treating # 
& disease, over 280) doctors have endorsed it during the past few months, and such prominent men % 
}as President Andrews of Brown University, Mayor Yard of Trenton, Postmaster Wilson of ¢ 
* Brooklyr. Rev. Dr. Farrar of Brooklyn, Hon. ee 
Samuel Roads of Massachusetts, and Sir Henry A COMPLETE HOME 
} Irving of London, having tested Hyomet, are TREATMENT and # 
* lending their aid in introducing it to the public. oe 
CURE for Consump- % 


\. 


0 of the Air Passages. 
eCures by Inhalation 
: y beautifully nickel plated ap % 
14 inches high and 
It is Nature's own remedy, given through the ches in a r at the & 
only vehicle (the air you breathe) which Nature 
permits to enter the bronchial tubes and lungs. a. tube, one mouth plese, one # 
There is no danger, no risk. Me nassi piece, one Pucket In- . 
‘“*Hyomei’’ pocket outfit complete, $1.00; extra in- baler 
Sold by all drugg’sts, or sent by mail on rece'pt 
fprice. Send for Story of Hyomei,”” FREE, 
% R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 
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NINA, 


| Prudential 


The Best 
Christmas 


Gift 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Had for 1896 


The Largest Increase in Income of Any 


Life Insurance Company in the United States 
Send for information. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. - JOHN F. DRYDEN, President, 
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By 


NEW YORK 


CO., 23 East 20th Street, 


Ling 


The United States 
Government_ool 


has adopted the Keeley treatment in 
the Soldiers’ Homes and in an institu- 
tion for exclusive use of the Regular 
Army. Seven States have legislated 
for the application of this treatment 
to worthy indiyent inebriates, 


It is afact, known generally by well-informed 
that inebriety, morphine and other 
rug addictions are @seases, not simply habits 
and to be cured they must receive medical 


Alcohol Produce each a disease jedan 
9 having definite patholo- The wethod of treatment originated by Dr. 
gy. The disease vields Leslie E. Keeley and administered only at In- 


© 1um : stitutes authorized by him, cures these diseases. 

9 easily to the Double This statement is easily substantiated by facts 

T b eco Chloridg of Gold Treat- Three hundred thousand cured men and women 
Sante are glad to testify to its truth. 

oO a ment as administered The treatment at these institutes is pleasant. 

at the following Keeley The patient is subject tono restrai:t. It is like 


Using (e Institutes. ——————_————— taking a vacation of four weeks. He only 


knows that he is cured. 
OOM REE Detailed information of this treatment, and 
proofs of its success, sent free upon applica- 
iton to any of the following Institutes: 
Toronto, Canada. Portland, Me., 7 
Address West Haven, Conn. 151 Congress St. St. 
Jacksonville Fla. Winnipeg, Manitoba, White Piains, N. Y. 
THE KEELEY  bwignt.tu Lexingto.\, Mass, Greensboro, N.C. Pittsburg. Pa., 
Plainfield, Ind. Detroit, Mich., Cincinnati, Ohio | 4246 5th Ave. 
) INSTITUTE Kausas City, Kansas, 50 Washington Ave. 431 Elm St. | Providence, R. I.. 
Portsmouth Building. | St. Louis, Mo., Columbus, 0., 306-310 Washington St. 
at either Crab Orchard, Ky. sust St. 82 North Fourth St. Greenville. 8. C. 
) New Orleans, La, Harrisburg, Pa., recnville, 8. C. 
3507 Magazine St. 1815 Independence Ave. | North and Capital Sts. | Waukesha, Wis. 
Keeley Catechism sent on application. Address the Institute nearest yeu, 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


In Albuminuria and Bright’s Disease, Etc., Etc. 
Preventive of Puerperal Convulsions. 


Dr. LLIAM A, MOND, Surgeon General (retired), U. S. Army, formerly Professor 
of MS a "Nervous System in the University of York, etc., Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 


PLP LPP 


“Thave in the Albuminuria of Pregnancy with re- 
used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER taken in 
uantities its influence in such cases is unmistakably beneficial. In one case of Puerperal Mania 
i wae the means used to effect a cure. 
8 a preventive of Puerperal Con- as most val- 
vulsions and Puerperal Mania I regard the ALO LITHIA WATER uable It 
shoald with this view form 'he constant verage of Pregnant women in the place of ordinary 
water. I have had considerable experience with this water in the treatment of 2. Disease. 


[ have witnessed the albuminuria of this affection, and also casts of the renal vessels, disappear 
on the use of the water, and this not ony in a single case, but in several in which I have full 
— ly in these cases also be taken in large quantities and its use continued for a 
erable time.”’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally, 
Pamph ets on application. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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a hundred im- 
itations, Theyall 
lack the remark 
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FOR YOUR XMAS (ANDIES 


QUALITY and FLAVOR 
UNEXCELLED. 


863 BROADWAY, 


< ae NEW YORK. 


JARGE ASSORTMENT IMPORTED & DOMESTIC NOVELTIES 
in FANCY BOXES & BASKETS. suitable for 


(ANDIES SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


ORDERS CAN BE PLACED NOW FOR GOODS 
TO BE PACKED & SHIPPED ON ANY DESIRED DATE. 


WiLLGONVINCE THay 


GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


130, 


Sura 


MARLBOROUGH 


Reversible 
Swing 
Back, 
Rising and 
Swing 
Front. 


5x7, fitted with the Rapid Recti- 
inear Lens, B, & L Shutter, 
and Two Donble Holders 

8x10, without lens and shutter. . 


50, metrated 
45 | Booklet. . 
35 | 
Send for Free Pamphlet of $5 and $8 Cameras. 

We recommend the NEW AMERICAN Fis for hand 
camera work. 

Try M saocentel, the most powe: ful developer known. 
CATALOGUE of all kinds of cameras and all r quisites 

for photography mailed on application, 


QLIMAX DRY PLATES. 


The Internationa Annvat, Vol, X, ven of vala- 

able articles, and illustrated b 
photographic wor! ers in this country an 
Price, 75 cents; ostage, 15 


590! Broadway, New York. 
45, 47 and 49 E. Randc!ph St., Chicago, Ill. 


CAMERA} 


FINIdS 


| 

4 BONBONS || 25 

| | C(HOCOLATES || 
4... 

PRESENTS. 
CAP | 

| Send for 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
SJOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. | 
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